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Fison,  Eliot  Robert,  “Sorrento,”  Brighton  Road,  Parley. 

Grubb,  Walter  C.,  Barberton,  Transvaal. 

Hancock,  Cr.  D.,  Mount  View,  Uffculme,  Cullompton. 

Hopkins,  Prof.  F.  G.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.R.S.,  71,  Grange  Road,  Cambridge. 
(Biochemistry.) 

Longley,  W.,  “Avesbrook,”  Brook  Road,  South  Benfleet,  Essex.  (Lep.) 

Miller,  Miss  E.,  “The  Croft,”  Rainsford  Lane,  Chelmsford,  (Lep.) 

Moore,  J.  W.,  Middleton  Dean,  Middleton  flail  Road,  King’s  Norton,  Birmingham. 
Pike,  Oliver  G  ,  “  Dunoombe,”  Marsworth,  Tring.  (Orn.) 

Porritt,  G.  T.,  Elm  Lea,  Dalton,  Huddersfield.  (Lep.,  Near.,  Orth.) 

Portway,  J.  B.,  jun.,  91,  The  Avenue,  West  Ealing,  W.  13. 

Studd,  E.  F.,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  F.E.S.,  Oxton,  Exeter.  (Lep.) 

Ward,  J.  Davis,  “  Limehurst,”  Grange-over-Sands,  Lancs. 

Wood,  P.  Worsley,  M.A.,  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  (Field  Botany). 


Note. —  The  following  abbreviations  are  used  in  the  above  lists: — Api., 
Apiculture;  Arch.,  Archaeology;  Ast.,  Astronomy  ;  Biol.,  Biology  ;  Bot.,  Botany ; 
Chem.,  Chemistry;  Col.,  Coleoptera  ;  Conch.,  Conchology ;  Dipt.,  Diptera ;  Ent., 
Entomology;  Geol.,  Geology;  Ilem.,  Ifemiptera;  Hym.,  Hymenoptera ;  Lep., 
Lepidoptera :  Mam.,  Mammalia;  Micr.,  Microscopy;  Near.,  Neuroptera ;  Orn., 
Ornithology;  Orth.,  Orthoptera  ;  Ool.,  Oology;  Rep.,  Reptilia ;  Zoo.,  Zoology. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  MINUTES. 


(' Ornithological  communications  included  in  the  Epping  Forest 
Diary  ( see  pp.  30  to  37  are  omitted.) 


♦ 


January  8th,  1918. — Communications. — Mr.  W.  H.  Bell  recorded 
having  seen  on  the  Lea  marshes  between  Cheshunt  and  Broxbourne, 
on  December  26th,  1917,  several  snipe  ;  also  an  Otter  on  the  bank  of  a 
small  stream  running  by  the  Lea  behind  a  wood  of  Alders.  Mr.  Bacot 
remarked  that  Otters  wander  over  large  tracts  of  country,  and  the  one 
seen  was  probably  not  a  denizen  of  the  place. 

Mr.  Ross  recorded  large  flocks  of  Rooks  and  Jackdaw  in  North 
Oxon  about  Christmas  Day  last,  and  mentioned  that  he  had  found  the 
Redwings  in  that  district  early  in  the  new  year  much  less  wild  than 
some  he  had  seen  in  Epping  Forest  about  January  6th. 

Paper. — Mr.  Bacot  read  a  paper  on  “  Mosquitoes  and  the  danger  of 
Malaria  in  England,”  illustrating  it  with  lantern  slides  dealing  with 
the  life-history  and  anatomy  of  the  insects,  and  showing  views  of 
typical  breeding  places.  After  discussing  the  position  of  mosquitoes 
in  relation  to  other  insects  and  giving  a  brief  description  of  the 
bionomics  of  the  group,  he  dealt  with  their  connection  with  the  spread 
of  malaria,  yellow  fever,  dengue,  and  elephantiasis.  He  explained  the 
distinctions  between  Culicine  and  Anopheline  mosquitoes,  and  outlined 
the  history  of  ague  in  England,  based  on  articles  published  by  Nuttall, 
Cobbett  and  Strangways,  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Journal  of  Hygiene.  He  liext 
dealt  with  the  possibility  of  a  recrudescence  of  ague  in  England, 
owing  to  the  return  of  soldiers  who  had  contracted  malaria  abroad, 
and  called  attention  to  the  need  of  considering  the  interaction  of  the 
natural  enemies  of  mosquitoes  before  carrying  out  any  campaign  for 
the  destruction  of  the  latter.  On  the  motion  of  Messrs.  Hall  and  Ross 
Mr.  Bacot  was  heartily  thanked  for  his  instructive  paper. 


February  5th. — Communications. — Mr.  Ross  reported  that  the 
snows  of  January  16th-17th  were  the  cause  of  much  damage  to  trees 
in  Epping  Forest.  Possibly  wind  had  played  some  part  in  the  havoc, 
but  the  snow  had  been  the  chief  factor.  Many  “  spears  ”  of  pollarded 
hornbeams  had  been  broken  down  by  its  weight,  and  some  crabs  and 
hawthorns  had  suffered,  but  the  greatest  damage  had  been  done  to  the 
birches,  which  from  their  growth  of  small  twigs  had  held  the  wet  snow 
more.  The  tops  of  many  young  birches  were  snapped  off  or  fractured 
and  broken  over,  and  the  higher  branches  of  some  of  the  older  trees 
were  injured  in  the  same  way.  The  stem  of  the  tree  in  which  was  the 
greater  spotted  Woodpecker’s  nest  reported  last  year  in  Chingford 
Wood  had  been  broken  over. 

Annual  Pocket-box  Exhibition. — Mr.  C.  H.  Williams  :  long  series 
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of  selected  varieties  and  aberrations  of  Agriades  coridon  from  Dover, 
Folkestone,  Royston,  Dunstable,  Prince’s  Risborough,  and  Alton ; 
also,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  W.  E.  King,  two  specimens  of  Brenthis  euphrosyne 
with  extremely  dark  borders,  one  bleached  specimen  of  Epinepliele 
jnrtina  (janira),  two  asymmetrical  Polyommatus  icarus,  the  left  wings 
in  both  cases  being  indented  at  the  apex.  Mr.  Shaw  :  aberrations  of 
Rumicia  phlaeas  including  the  abs.  major,  stiff  usa,  obxoleta,  and  radiata 
of  Tutt,  caeruleopunctata,  Stgr.,  and  others.  Mr.  Riches,  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  W.  Southey  :  a  series  of  Agriades  coridon  from  Dunstable  (August 
15th,  1917),  including  one  ab.  obxoleta.  Mr.  Newman  :  Abraxas 
grnssulariata  from  many  localities  including  vars.  deleta  ( lacticolor ), 
nigrosparsata,  Intea,  ftavipallidata,  centralipunctata,  and  a  number  of 
examples  of  var.  varleyata,  including  white-rayed  forms  and  forms  in 
which  the  white  on  the  “shoulders”  of  the  forewings  was  almost 
obliterated.  Boarmia  roboraria,  showing  remarkable  variation  in  size, 
the  smallest  being  not  much  larger  than  Tephrosia  punctnlaria; 
the  larvae  had  been  sleeved  on  oak.  A  pair  of  melanic  examples  of 
B.  consortaria  from  Sutton  Coldfield.  A  series  of  Dicranura  bicuspis 
and  a  dark-banded  form  of  Agriopis  aprilina.  Also,  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
G.  B.  Oliver:  selected  forms  of  Agriades  coridon  var.  syngrapha  with 
broad  and  narrow  borders  and  some  minor  aberrations,  the  specimens 
showing  four  distinct  shades  of  colour,  viz. :  pale  blue,  dark  blue, 
greenish-blue,  and  dull  metallic  blue,  and  including  an  asymmetrical 
specimen  with  khaki  streaks  on  the  right  wings  ;  also  var.  semisyngraplia 
with  hindwings  mostly  blue  ;  an  underside  with  hindwings  showing 
obsolete  spotting;  a  gynandrous  specimen;  males  showing  colour 
variations,  some  dark  blue  and  others  varying  between  the  type  and 
var.  fowleri ;  undersides  of  both  sexes  including  vars.  obxoleta,  semi- 
obsoleta,  striata,  and  striata- obxoleta.  Mr.  Pickett:  a  long  series  of 
Agriades  coridon  from  Hertfordshire  (August,  1917).  Males— ranging 
from  silvery  blue  to  adonis  blue,  with  many  ab.  suff'usa  and  one  ab. 
marginata  with  the  blue  well  suffused  and  deep  bands  running  round 
all  the  wings ;  two  a,b.  minor  ;  one  of  a  lilac  blue  ;  three  very  dark  on 
the  underside  (approaching  the  female),  with  very  large  spots,  and  two 
with  pure  white  ground  colour  with  the  spotting  only  faintly  suggested. 
Females — (uppersides)  colour  ranging  from  khaki  through  various 
shades  of  slaty  grey  to  intense  black  ;  three  specimens  with  all  the 
the  wings  unicolorous  black  ;  several  specimens  with  khaki-coloured 
patches ;  many  with  deep  red  lunules  on  hindwings,  and  several  with 
the  red  lunules  extending  round  the  forewings  ;  one  with  the  lunules 
yellow ;  several  ab.  minor ;  many  ab.  semisyngraplia  approaching 
syngrapha  (of  which  he  showed  a  series  from  the  Chiltern  Hills  for 
comparison)  ;  one  remarkable  specimen  with  right  wings  of  the 
normal  plain  brown  of  tbe  female,  and  left  wings  of  a  blue  shade, 
approaching  that  of  adonis,  with  a  faint  suggestion  of  black  spots  round 
the  border,  the  wings  being  smaller  than  those  in  the  right  (coming 
under  the  roystonensis  type),  like  a  glorified  syngrapha  without  the 
border ;  a  long  series  of  roystonensis  (none  crippled)  all  with  the 
smaller  wings  and  well  dusted  with  blue  (male  androconia).  Undersides 
— several  perfect  obsoleta;  one  with  pure  white  ground  colour  and  blind 
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brownish-red  borders ;  one  of  a  grey  shade  ;  two  of  a  warm  greyish- 
brown  ;  several  cinnamon  brown  ;  three  blackish-brown  ;  three 
approaching  the  male  in  colouration;  several  ab.  striata;  one  specially 
dark  with  spots  well-developed  into  lines  ;  one  with  extra  spotting  on 
the  forewings,  and  two  with  the  usual  markings  on  three  wings  and 
the  fourth  spotless. 

March  5th. — Exhibits. — Mr.  Cooper:  a  series  of  Hibernia  defoliaria 
taken  and  bred  from  Epping  Forest  in  1913,  1916,  and  1917  ;  he 
remarked  on  the  increase  of  melanism  in  this  species  of  recent  years. 

Communications. — Mr.  Cooper  recorded  a  male  Apocheima  hispid  aria 
in  Epping  Forest  on  February  23rd  last.  Mr.  Burkill :  an  Aglais 
nrticae  on  the  wing  at  Chiswick,  on  February  24th. 

Paper. — Mr.  Hall  gave  an  account  of  some  plants  found  by  him  in 
West  Sussex,  chiefly  from  the  district  round  Amberley  and  Chichester, 
during  1917,  illustrating  his  remarks  with  specimens  of  some  of  the 
rarer  and  more  interesting  species,  including  Papaver  lecoqii, 
Astragalus  glycgphyllos,  Lathyrus  apliaca,  Lomcera  xylosteum,  Galium, 
asperuui,  Valeriana  urikanii,  Verbascum  lychnitis,  Wolflia  arrhiza, 
Alopecu rus  bulbnsus,  and  Polypogon  mnnspeliensis.  After  discussing  the 
special  features  of  the  anatomy  of  the  various  species,  he  dealt  with 
some  points  of  plant  physiology,  basing  his  remarks  principally  on 
Wolffia  arrhiza,  which  he  was  growing  for  purposes  of  observation. 
This  species,  the  smallest  known  flowering  plant,  hibernates  by  means 
of  winter  fronds,  which,  owing  to  an  increased  deposition  of  starch  in 
them,  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  water  and  there  pass  the  winter. 
Specimens  of  both  summer  and  winter  fronds  were  shown,  and  the 
remarks  based  on  this  species  dealt  with  the  selection  and  absorption 
of  food  materials,  and  their  conversion  into  starch  and  other  components 
of  plant  bodies. 

April  9th. — Communications. — Mr.  Austin  recorded  a  flock  of  about 
two  dozen  magpies  at  Kirkstall,  Yorks,  and  near  the  same  place  a  pair 
of  corn  buntings,  on  March  29th  last.  Mr.  Ross  reported  that  Mr.  E. 
R.  Spragg  had  heard  a  yellow  hammer  singing  on  Woodford  golf 
links,  on  March  16th,  and  that  blackthorn  was  seen  in  flower  at 
Chingford,  on  March  23rd ;  a  grass  snake,  at  Cuckoo  Pitts,  on  March 
24th. 

Exhibits.  —  Mr.  Ross  showed  photo-micrographs  of  (1)  Prothallium 
of  fern  ( Lastrea  dilatata )  with  young  plant  about  to  uncurve,  and  (2) 
the  same,  with  a  plant  having  three  young  leaves.  (3)  Thalloid  pro- 
tonema  of  the  moss  Tetraphis  pellucida,  (4)  the  same,  with  a  young 
plant,  and  (5)  with  an  older  plant.  (6)  Young  gemmiferous  plants  of 
the  moss  Aulacomuiuui  androgynum,  growing  from  an  old  stem  of  the 
moss.  (7)  Young  liverwort,  probably  Lnphncolea  heterophylla ,  growing 
from  a  leaf  fragment.  (8)  Branch  of  Ptilidium  pulcherriunnu,  a  liver¬ 
wort,  (9)  leaf  of  same.  (10)  Moss  leaf  (?  Mnium  sp.)  from  the  socalled 
“  Arctic  bed  ”  found  at  Ponder’s  End  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Warren  ;  the 
deposit  belongs  to  the  close  of  the  pleistocene  period,  and  is  later  than 
the  period  of  the  River-drift  man. 
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May  7th. — Exhibits. — Mr.  Ross,  a  sprig  of  hornbeam  ( Carpinus 
betulus)  showing  old  fruit  stalks  and  this  year’s  male  catkins.  He 
stated  that  some  botanists  say  that  this  species  is  monoecious  and  some 
that  it  is  imperfectly  dioecious.  Investigations  along  certain  rides  in 
Epping  Forest  showed  that  in  the  autumn  of  1917  about  68%  of  the 
119  mature  trees  observed  had  abundant  or  a  considerable  amount  of 
fruit,  whilst  in  the  spring  of  1918  66%  of  104  trees,  along  the  same 
rides,  had  an  abundance,  or  considerable  amount,  of  male  catkins. 

Communications. — Mr.  Austin,  a  female  Redstart  at  Stamford  Hill, 
on  April  18th.  Mr.  Hanson,  Cuckoo  in  Eversleigh  Park  Road,  Enfield 
(April  27th) ;  House  Martin,  Bush  Hill  (April  28th) ;  two  Swallows, 
Carterhatch  Lane,  Enfield  (April  29th)  ;  Tree  Pipit,  Winchmore  Hill 
Railway  bank  (May  2nd)  ;  two  Nightingales,  Winchmore  Hill  Woods 
(May  4th). 

Lecture.  —  Mr.  F.  J.  Stubbs,  Curator  of  Stepney  Borough 
Museums,  lectured  on  “Migration,”  and  the  substance  of  his  lecture 
will  be  found  on  pp.  24  to  29. 

June  4th. — Exhibits. — Mr.  C.  Nicholson:  Larvae,  pupae,  and 
cocoons  of  Pltisia  muneta  from  his  garden  at  Hale  End.  He  remarked 
that  he  had  found  this  species  exceptionally  common  in  the  garden 
this  year,  and  one  cocoon  had  evidently  been  torn  open  and  the  pupa 
extracted  by  a  bird,  probably  a  Blue  Tit,  which  had  been  seen  lurking 
about  in  a  suspicious  manner  where  the  cocoon  was  found. 

Communications. — Mr'.  Ross  reported  the  oaks  in  Epping  Forest 
were  infested  with  larvas  on  May  25th  and  26th  and  parties  of  rooks 
and  jackdaws  were  very  restless  and  noisy  about  the  tops  of  the  trees 
apparently  attracted  by  the  larvae.  Mr.  Hall  recorded  Corex  striyasa 
from  near  Wormley,  Herts.,  and  exhibited  a  specimen.  Mr.  Robbins 
reported  the  cuckoo  as  extremely  abundant  at  Limpsfield  this  year. 

Paper. — Mr.  C.  .Nicholson  read  “  Some  Entomological  Notes  from 
Gloucestershire,”  covering  a  period  of  five  summer  holidays  in  the 
Stroud  District  in  the  years  1912  to  1916.  The  paper  having  appeared 
in  substance  in  the  Entomologists  Monthly  Magazine  for  MajT,  1917,  a 
copy  has  been  deposited  in  the  Society’s  library,  and  further  comment 
is  therefore  unnecessary,  except  to  record  that  Mr.  Nicholson  exhibited 
a  small  collection  of  insects  of  various  orders  in  illustration  of  his  paper. 

September  3rd. — Exhibits. — Mr.  A.  W.Mera:  Aryynnis  aglaia  and 
Hyria  auroraria  from  Surrey,  and  remarked  that  some  of  the  aylaia 
were  taken  on  marshland,  whilst  previously  he  had  taken  that  species 
only  on  top  of  the  downs.  [Both  aylaia  and  adipye  occur  in  boggy 
spots  in  the  New  Forest,  and  are  fond  of  visiting  the  flowers  of  the 
marsh  plume  thistle  (C.  ])alastris). — C.N.]  Mr.  C.  H.  Williams,  a 
fine  collection  of  Ayriades  coridon  taken  at  Prince’s  Risborough,  on 
August  18th  last,  including  a  male  entirely  dark  grey  without  any 
blue  tint. 

Communication. — Mr.  Hall  recorded  a  larva  of  Stauropus  fayi  on 
birch  (B.  pubescens)  instead  of  beech,  at  Wormley,  and  mentioned  that 
it  was  resting  on  a  twig.  Mr.  Austin  read  some  notes  of  a  holiday 
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spent  at  Wensleydale,  Yorks.,  from  August  9th  to  19th  last.  The 
Wbeatear  and  Willow  Warbler  were  common,  and  half  a  dozen 
Redstarts  were  seen,  but  only  one  Dipper.  The  Pied  Wagtail  was  not 
frequent,  but  many  Yellow  Wagtails  were  seen,  all  being  birds  of  the 
year  with  the  plumage  not  quite  adult.  Meadow  Pipits  and  Sand 
Martins  were  common  ;  Chaffinches  and  Starlings  in  large  flocks  ; 
Magpies  not  frequent;  Jackdaws  and  Rooks  common.  Several 
Kestrels  and  Herons  were  seen,  and  Mallards  came  down  to  the  river  ; 
all  these  were  birds  of  the  year.  Red  Grouse  seemed  common  but 
were  said  to  be  scarce  owing  to  disease.  There  were  a  few  Common 
Snipe  on  the  river,  and  the  Common  Curlew  was  in  parties  of  four  and 
five,  but  not  in  great  numbers.  The  Black-headed  Gull  occurred 
solitarily.  Possibly  a  Bittern  was  seen,  but  this  turned  on  the 
question  of  plumage,  there  being  just  a  chance  that  it  was  a  young 
Heron. 

October  1st. — Exhibits. — Mr.  Ross  :  specimens  of  Mycetozoa,  viz. : 
Cribraria  argillacea  and  C.  aurantiaca  on  oak,  and  Dictydium 
cancellatum  on  hornbeam,  and  mentioned  that  these  species  are  usually 
found  on  coniferous  wood  ;  also  some  old  sporangia  of  Crater ium 
vriniitmn  on  the  female  inflorescence  of  a  liverwort  Marchantia 
polyn)orj>ha. 

Lecxuke. — Mr.  R.  Paulson,  F.L.S.,  lectured  on  “  Lichens,’' 
illustrating  his  remarks  with  a  fine  senes  of  lantern  slides,  some  of 
which  showed  how  some  insects  were  coloured  in  a  way  that  protected 
them  on  lichen-covered  trees,  rocks,  walls,  etc. 

Mr.  Paulson  said  that  it  had  been  stated  that  Middlesex  is  the 
poorest  county  in  the  British  Isles  when  we  considered  the  number  of 
lichens  growing  within  its  borders,  and  that  Hertfordshire  is  a  good 
second.  There  are  good  reasons  why  lichens  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  a  large  town  should  be  scarce  ;  they  had  been  described 
as  creatures  of  light,  and  had  been  said  not  to  tolerate  any  impurity  in 
the  atmosphere.  Middlesex  and  Herts  are  certainly  poor  counties  for 
lichens,  but  not  so  poor  as  the  statement  would  lead  one  to  suppose. 
If  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  from  Charing  Cross  is  taken  the  number  is 
not  so  small,  there  being  at  least  130  good  species  within  that  radius — 
one-tenth  of  the  number  to  be  found  in  the  British  Isles.  Lichens 
might  seem  scarce  in  woods  and  on  commons  in  the  environs  of  Lon¬ 
don,  but  that  might  be  because  they  are  inconspicuous.  We  had  no 
great  sheets  of  lungwort  such  as  grew  in  pine  woods  in  the  mountains, 
and  we  had  no  sheets  of  reindeer  moss.  The  lichens  we  have,  though 
inconspicuous,  are,  some  of  them,  distinctly  beautiful,  and  within 
fifteen  miles  of  the  centre  of  London,  there  are  a  number  of  lichens 
that  appear  merely  as  stains  on  flints. 

Lichens  are  amongst  the  foremost  of  the  pioneers  of  the  vegetable 
world.  When  a  rock  that  has  hitherto  been  barren  shows  signs  of 
colonisation  by  vegetable  life  it  frequently  happens  that  lichens  are 
amongst  the  first  signs  of  vegetation.  These  would  be  of  the  crus- 
taceous  or  crustose  form,  which  in  its  earliest  stages  is  a  mere  film. 
After  that  another  form  follows,  which  has  a  leafy  appearance — the 
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foliaceous  or  foliose  form.  The  third  form  was  the  fruticose  form. 
All  these  forms  were  represented  within  the  twenty  mile  radius. 
There  was  a  regular  progression  of  vegetation  on  newly  exposed  soil 
that  had  hitherto  been  barren,  and  on  rock  that  had  been  exposed  by 
the  fall  of  a  cliff  or  other  movement. 

Whatever  may  be  its  shape  and  appearance  a  lichen  consists 
merely  of  a  cellular  structure.  The  family  is  included  in  the  group  of 
cryptogams  known  as  the  Thallophyta.  Dr.  Farrow  has  been  work¬ 
ing  out  the  ecology  of  some  heaths  near  Tuddenham,  in  Norfolk, 
where  the  rabbit  was  extremely  vigorous,  and  where  there  has  been 
retrogression  of  plant  life  instead  of  progression.  First  of  all  shrubs 
began  to  disappear ;  then  the  heather  was  attacked  and  killed,  and 
then  the  grass.  After  the  heather  and  grass  had  been  killed,  lichens 
began  to  appear,  but  in  the  opposite  order,  first  the  foliose  and  then 
the  crustose ;  then  these  disappeared,  and  left  the  barren  sand. 

Lichens  are  also  classified  according  to  the  substratum  on  which 
they  grow  ;  those  growing  on  rocks  are  called  saxicole,  on  wood,  ligni- 
cole,  and  those  on  earth,  terricole. 

A  lichen  not  known  to  science  before  February,  1910,  was  then 
found  in  Surrey  by  Mr.  Starling.  In  November  of  the  following  year 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  it  in  Epping  Forest.  Though  we  have 
but  a  small  number  of  lichens  within  the  twenty  miles  radius,  it  is 
possible  to  find  this  one,  which,  so  far  as  he  knew,  has  only  been 
found  in  these  two  localities.  The  species  formed  a  web  of  green 
thread-like  bodies  on  the  soil,  and  was  known  as  Gongylia  riritlis. 

Lichens  are  dual  organisms,  and  consist  of  two  plants — an  alga 
and  a  fungus — growing  in  close  relationship.  Investigations  show 
that  the  growth  of  lichens  is  encouraged  by  light,  and  that  wrhile  the 
south-west  side  of  trees  is  often  covered,  the  north-east  side  is  bare. 

There  is  a  notion  that  lichens  live  to  a  great  age  and  grow  at  a 
slow  rate,  but  there  are  a  number  that  must  grow  fairly  rapidly,  in 
proof  of  which  Mr.  Paulson  showed  lichens  in  fruit  on  fir  cones,  on 
the  bone  of  a  sheep,  on  the  bark  of  a  plane  tree,  and  on  rabbit  pellets. 

Mr.  A.  Dacot  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Paulson,  and 
suggested  shat  the  disappearance  of  some  species  of  insects  from  the 
London  district,  and  the  appearance  of  melanism  in  the  geometrids 
and  other  moths,  are  due  to  the  disappearance  of  lichens  from  trees  in 
the  London  area. 

Mr.  Ross  seconded  the  vote. 

Mr.  Robbins,  supporting  the  vote,  suggested  that  the  deficiency  of 
light  is  more  harmrul  to  plant  life  than  impure  atmosphere,  and  is  a 
much  greater  factor  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  think. 

Mr.  Paulson,  replying  to  questions  and  observations,  said  that  the 
lichen  flora  of  Epping  Forest  is  undoubtedly  regaining  what  it  had 
lost.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  lichens  which  were  disappearing, 
and  many  which  struggled  on,  never  bearing  fruit,  were  now  found  in 
a  healthy  state.  The  Smoke  Abatement  Act  must  have  lessened  the 
smoke  that  drifted  over  London,  and  must  have  had  effect  in  reviving 
the  lichen  flora.  As  to  the  intensity  of  the  light,  there  is  no  doubt  at 
all  that  lichens  do  best  where  there  is  a  large  amount  of  light;  merely 
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taking  the  light  away  by  increasing  the  smoke  and  fog  would  tend  to 
make  the  lichen  growth  less  luxriant.  It  is  very  likely  that  the 
insects  that  had  disappeared  will  return  as  the  lichens  do.  By  the 
Smoke  Abatement  Act  we  got  rid  of  some  of  the  smoke,  hut  we  have 
not  got  rid  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  lessens  the  vigor  of,  if  it  does  not 
actually  destroy,  many  of  the  cryptogams.  The  lichen  flora  that  has 
been  so  much  rejuvenated  in  Epping  Forest,  is  the  ground  llora,  not 
the  tree  flora.  Possibly,  as  rain  water  trickles  slowly  down  the  tree 
trunks  the  plants  are  washed  with  water  containing  sulphuric  acid. 
With  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  lichen  flora  in  districts  round  Lon¬ 
don,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  trunk  of  the  tree  was  not 
always  the  greatest  factor,  for  the  edaphic  (soil)  conditions  produce 
differences  in  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  greatly  affect 
growth.  The  lichen  flora  is  much  more  sparse  on  dry  soil  where  we 
get  Quercus  pedunculata  than  where  we  get  Q.  sesaili  flora,  and  he 
believed  that  the  soil  has  much  to  do  with  it.  On  sandy  soil  in  Surrey 
lichens  are  more  abundant  and  luxuriant— in  numbers,  but  not  in 
species. 

November  5th.— Exhibits.— Mr.  Ross  :  jaws  and  other  remains  of 
Short- tailed  Field  Vole,  recovered  from  pellets  of  the  Tawny  Owl  near 
Cuckoo  Brook,  Epping  Forest,  on  2nd  inst.  ;  also  similar  remains 
containing  wingcases  of  beetles  recovered  from  pellets  found  in  May 
last. 

Communications. — Mr.  Ross,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  C.  Nicholson,  recorded 
the  occurrence  of  the  Coccid,  Aspidiotus  zonatus  in  Lords  Bushes, 
Epping  Forest;  Mr.  J.  W.  H.  Harrison,  who  identified  the  insect,  says 
it  is  rare  in  the  north.  Mr.  Hanson  said  the  latest  date  he  had 
observed  the  Swallow  was  October  20th  (at  Winchmore  Hill),  and  on 
the  same  day  the  House  Martin  (at  Chingford) ;  he  again  saw  the 
Kingfisher  on  the  New  River  at  Bush  Hill  Park,  on  October  20th,  and 
on  the  same  day  eight  gulls  flying  over  the  Forest. 

Paper. — Mr.  Id.  B.  Williams,  who  was  on  service  in  Ireland,  con¬ 
tributed  “  Random  Notes  from  North-east  Ireland,”  which  were  read 
on  his  behalf  by  Mr.  Shaw.  These  notes  have  been  published  in  the 
Entomologist's  Record  (May  15th,  1919,  pp.  53  to  56)  which  can  be 
consulted  in  the  library. 

December  3rd. — Exhibits. — Mr.  Riches  :  a  bred  series  of  Plusia 
monet-a  from  Hornsey  Rise,  1918.  Mr.  Bowman:  pale  forms  of  Rumuia 
phlaeas  (one  approaching  ab.  schmidtii,  Epping  Forest,  August  3rd, 
1913)  ;  suffused  forms,  including  one  almost  wholly  black  (Horsley, 
August  20th,  1910),  only  a  small  amount  of  the  coppery  colouring 
being  present  on  the  forewings. 

Communications. — Mr.  Newman  remarked  on  the  late  emergence  of 
a  brood  of  Poly/jonia  c-album  in  his  breeding  cages.  The  larvae  had 
fed  up  slowly  and  the  imagines  appeared  November  25th  to  27th  and 
were  to-day  flying  actively  about  his  hot-house. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SECTION.  REPORT  FOR  1918. 

1.  Owing  to  war  conditions  the  Section  has  not  found  it  possible 
to  make  any  inspections  or  excursions  during  the  year. 

2.  Three  meetings  of  the  Section  were  held,  viz.,  on  March  19th, 
May  21st,  and  October  29th. 

3.  At  the  Meeting  on  May  21st,  which  was  well  attended,  Mr. 
W.  J.  Maxton,  of  the  Battersea  Field  Club,  lectured  on  the  Daily  Life 
of  a  Mediaeval  Monastery. 

4.  On  October  29th  Mr.  E.  Chapman  read  a  paper  on  “  Some 
Churches  of  South  Sussex  ”  (New  and  Old  Shoreham,  South  Lancing, 
Sompting,  Steyning,  and  Bramber). 

5.  The  MS.  of  Mr.  Chapman’s  paper  as  above,  and  the  Record  of 
the  visit  on  July  14th,  1917,  to  the  Earthworks  of  Epping  Forest, 
have  been  placed  in  the  Society’s  Library. 

E.  B.  Bishop,  Chairman. 

E.  Chapman,  Secretary. 

November  20th ,  1918. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  ORNITHOLOGICAL 

SECTION. 

1.  As  stated  in  the  Report  for  1917,  the  Ornithological  Members 
of  the  Society  decided  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  Council  and  to 
form  themselves  into  an  Ornithological  Section.  Thirty-three 
Members  of  the  Society  intimated  their  willingness  to  join,  and  were 
duly  registered.  At  the  first  Meeting  of  the  Section,  on  November  20th, 
1917,  a  Committee  was  elected,  consisting  of  the  following  Members  : 
— Mr.  S.  Austin,  as  Chairman  ;  Mr.  A.  Brown,  as  Secretary  and 
Recorder ;  together  with  Messrs.  C.  S.  Bayne  and  P.  J.  Hanson. 
Owing  to  the  demands  on  the  Secretary’s  time,  Mr.  L.  J.  Tremayne 
agreed  to  undertake  the  recording  work  as  Acting  Recorder.  Mr.  Bayne 
had  to  withdraw  from  active  work  on  the  Committee  on  account  of 
taking  up  military  duties.  (These  officials  have  been  re-elected  for 
1919.) 

2.  Eight  Members  of  the  Section  are  still  absent  on  active  military 
service.  It  is  hoped  that  on  their  return  to  civil  life,  at  no  distant 
date,  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  resume  Ornithological  work  for  the 
Society. 

3.  Four  evenings  were  allotted  by  the  Council  for  Sectional 
Meetings,  and  one  Field  Excursion  was  held  during  the  year.  Four 
Committee  Meetings  were  also  held.  A  Paper  on  “  Bird  Migration,” 
by  Mr.  F.  J.  Stubbs  (Curator  of  the  Stepney  Borough  Museums), 
postponed  from  last  year,  was  arranged  by  the  Committee  for  an 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Society,  on  May  7th.  With  reference  to  this 
lecture,  the  Committee  would  like  to  place  on  record  that,  in  their 
■opinion,  Mr.  Stubb’s  theory  respecting  the  law  of  migration  is  of  the 
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utmost  importance,  and  may  well  prove  to  be  of  an  epoch-marking 
nature.  The  Committee  also  provided  Papers  for  the  Chingford 
Branch — on  March  11th,  “  Some  Rarer  British  Breeding  Birds,”  by 
Mr.  P.  J.  Hanson — and  on  December  2nd,  “  Some  Ornithological 
Notes  by  an  Amateur,”  by  Mr.  S.  Austin. 

4.  Two  valuable  reports  on  the  Avifauna  of  Salonica  and  Mace¬ 
donia  have  been  received  during  the  year  from  our  member  Mr.  W.  E. 
Clegg,  R.A.M.C.,  on  service  in  these  districts.  Both  reports  have 
In  en  read  at  meetings  of  the  section,  and  it  is  hoped  that  practical  use 
may  be  made  of  them  at  a  later  date.  A  communication  from  Mr.  C. 

S.  Bayne  (while  on  service),  on  the  change  of  plumage  in  the  Black¬ 
headed  Gull,  was  also  read. 

5.  The  1918  Report  on  the  Birds  of  Epping  Forest  is  printed  else¬ 
where  in  the  Transactions.  Records  from  members,  and  others,  will 
be  welcomed. 

6.  The  Committee  have  long  felt  the  need  of  a  suitable  map  show¬ 
ing  the  Society’s  local  district  and  its  sub-divisions.  Such  a  map 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  those  assisting  in  the  work  of  recording, 
and  it  is  the  Committee’s  intention  to  press  upon  the  Council  the 
absolute  necessity  of  issuing  in  a  suitable  form  such  a  map  for 
distribution. 

7.  No  instances  of  ringing,  under  the  “British  Birds”  Marking 
Scheme,  have  been  recorded  by  members  of  the  section,  and  no 
recoveries  of  past  markings  have  been  reported. 

8.  No  additions  to  the  collection  of  photographs  of  birds  and  nests 
have  been  received  during  the  year. 

9.  The  Acting  Recorder  has  drawn  up  a  Report  on  the  present 
state  of  the  Records  of  the  Section,  which  discloses  the  fact  that  great 
disparity  exists  between  the  numbers  and  interest  of  records  received 
from  the  various  divisions  of  the  Society’s  district.  The  Report  also 
includes  some  valuable  suggestions  as  to  improved  methods  of  work¬ 
ing,  which  suggestions  the  Committee  have  adopted.  Annual  statistics 
of  the  records  received  will  be  published,  by  which  means  the  poorly 
recorded  sub-districts  will  be  disclosed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  additional 
help  in  recording  will  be  forthcoming.  The  statistics  of  the  ornitho¬ 
logical  records  up  to  the  end  of  1918  are  as  follow 

(a)  The  total  number  of  notes  recorded  for  the  24  sub-districts 
during  the  year  1918  were  1296,  divided  as  under: — 

Northern  District. 

Sub-district. 


1. 

Colnbrook 

1 

2. 

Rickmansworth 

.  .  .  - 

3. 

Hounslow 

...  32 

4. 

Harrow  ... 

...  18 

5. 

Mimms  ... 

44 

6. 

Hampstead 

...  113 

7. 

Enfield  Chase  ... 

...  88 

8. 

Lea  Valley 

44 

9. 

Epping . 

...  535 
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Sub-district. 


10. 

Hainault 

...  23 

11. 

Brentwood 

...  75 

12. 

Bain  ham 

34 

1007 

Southern  District. 

Sub-district. 


1. 

Weybridge 

1 

2. 

Wimbledon 

...  140 

3. 

Chessington 

4 

4. 

Norwood 

...  16 

5. 

Banstead 

...  21 

6. 

Caterham 

23 

7. 

Holmesdale 

2 

8. 

Blackheath 

...  66 

9. 

Kent  Marshes  ... 

1 

10. 

Daren  th 

6 

11. 

North  Downs  ... 

3 

12. 

Westerham 

6 

289 

(b)  The  total  numbers  of  different  species  of  birds  ]  and  nests 
recorded  in  the  various  subdivisions,  since  the  scheme  was  started,  up 
to  the  end  of  1918,  are  as  follow  : — 

Northern  District. 


division. 

Birds. 

Nests. 

No.  1. 

Colnbrook 

...  44  .. 

.  5 

2. 

Rickmansworth 

...  64  .. 

.  29 

3. 

Hounslow 

...  71  .. 

.  11 

4. 

Harrow  ... 

...  78  .. 

.  32 

5. 

Minims  ... 

...  33  .. 

.  9 

6. 

Hampstead 

...  108  .. 

.  45 

7. 

Enfield  Chase 

...  94  .. 

.  35 

8. 

Lea  Valley 

...  116  .. 

.  42 

9. 

Epping  ... 

...  124  .. 

.  77 

10. 

Hainault  ... 

...  68  .. 

.  52 

11. 

Brentwood 

...  75  .. 

.  46 

12. 

Rain  ham ... 

...  47  .. 

.  46 

Southern  District. 

division. 

Birds. 

Nests. 

No.  1. 

Weybridge 

1  .. 

.  2 

2. 

AVimbledon 

...  60  .. 

.  5 

3. 

Chessington 

...  6  .. 

.  1 

4. 

Norwood  ... 

...  13  .. 

.  - 

5. 

Banstead  ... 

...  21  .. 

.  - 

6. 

Caterham... 

...  17  .. 

.  6 
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Sub-district.. 


7. 

Holmesdale 

...  2  . 

..  1 

8. 

Blackheath 

...  33  . 

..  4 

9. 

Kent  Marshes 

1  . 

.  #  - 

10. 

Daren th  ... 

5  . 

..  2 

11. 

North  Downs 

3  . 

.  .  - 

12. 

Westerham 

...  6  . 

..  1 

N.B. — The  year 

1918  represents 

the  first 

year’s  work  for  the 

Southern  District. 

10.  The  collection  of  records  for  the  southern  part  of  the  Society’s 
district  has  now  been  undertaken  by  the  Section.  Owing  to  so  many 
of  the  members  being  away  on  active  service,  or  otherwise  engaged  on 
war  work,  the  recording  done,  both  North  and  South,  has  been  but 
small.  Help  in  this  work  is  badly  needed. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  all  those  members  of  the  Society  who  have 
assisted  us  in  our  work,  and  also  to  the  following  friends,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  so  many  of  our  most  interesting  records  and  notes, 
viz. : — The  Misses  A.  Hibbert-Ware  and  G.  M.  Towsey,  and  Messrs. 
J.  E.  S.  Dallas,  R.  Hay  Fenton,  G.  R.  Humphreys,  IT.  C.  Playne,  C. 
N.  Roper,  R.  P.  Sewell,  E.  R.  Spragg,  and  F.  J.  Stubbs. 

11.  Three  species  new  to  the  Northern  area  have  been  recorded 
during  the  past  year,  making  the  total  number  153.  These  new 
occurrences  are,  Merlin  (Falco  resalon),  seen  flying  over  the  golf 
course  at  Theydon  Bois,  on  January  20tb,  11)18  ;  a  skein  of  about  15 
Grey -lay  Creese  (Anser  anser),  from  the  same  district,  on  March  22nd, 
1918  ;  and  the  White-fronted  Goose  (Anser  albifrons),  also  from  the 
same  district,  in  the  winter  of  1917-18  ;  reported  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Stubbs, 
per  S.A.  and  A.B. 

12.  Other  interesting  records  are  as  follow  : — Northern  district. — 
Curlew  (Scolopax  arquata),  Theydon  Bois,  on  January  6th,  1918  ; 
Herrin; /  Gull  (Larus  argentatus),  Theydon  Bois,  on  March  3rd,  1918; 
and  May  pie  (Pica  pica),  Navestock,  on  December  7th,  1918.  Reported 
by  Mr.  F.  J.  Stubbs  per  S.A.  and  A.B.,  Kiny fisher  (Alcedo  ispida), 
nesting,  at  Woodford,  April  23rd,  1918  ;  Lesser  Redpoll  (Acanthis 
linaria  cabaret),  nesting,  at  Woodford,  May,  1918  ;  Wryneck  (Jynx 
torquilla),  observed  near  Theydon,  on  April  25th,  1918,  and  near 
Chingford  Hatch,  on  April  30th,  1918.  Reported  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Playne 
per  S.A.,  Lesser  Redpoll  (Acanthis  linaria  cabaret),  heard  in  Great 
Monk  Wood,  on  June  1st,  1918,  and  June  8th,  1918.  Reported  by 
Mr.  R.  Hay  Fenton,  per  S.A.,  Whinchat  (Saxicola  rubetra),  Warren 
Plain,  Loughton,  May  12th,  1918.  Reported  by  Messrs.  S.  Austin 
and  A.  Brown,  Buzzard  (Buteo  buteo),  Ilford,  on  May  9th,  1918. 
Reported  by  Mr.  Colin  Murray  ;  Wheatear  (GBnanthe  cenanthe),  Bush 
Hill  Park,  on  September  6th,  1918  ;  and  Red-backed  Shrike  (Lanius 
collurio),  nested  at  Bush  Hill  Park,  on  May  23rd,  1918.  Reported  by 
Mr.  P.  J.  Hanson,  Spotted  Flycatcher  (Muscicapa  grisola),  pair  and 
three  young  in  Springfield  Park,  Clapton,  on  July  21st,  1918;  and 
Tufted  Duck  (Nyroca  fuligula),  female  and  three  young  on  Racecourse 
Reservoir,  Walthamstow,  on  July  21st,  1918,  reported  by  Mr.  A. 
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Brown.  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  (Dryobates  major  anglicus),  pair  and 
young  bird,  nested  near  Ludgate  Plain,  June  15th,  1918  ;  Wheatear 
(CEnanthe  cenanthe),  male  bird,  near  Fairmead,  October  6th,  1918, 
reported  by  Mr.  J.  Ross. 

Southern  District. — Sparrow  Hawk  (Accipter  nisus),  nest,  eggs 
and  young  birds,  Warlingham,  June  6th  to  July  20th,  1918,  reported 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  S.  Dallas,  per  S.A.  Wheatear  ((Enanthe  cenanthe),  seen 
on  Ham  Common,  on  May  11th,  1918,  reported  by  Miss  G.  M.  Towsey 
per  S.A. 

For  the  Committee  of  the  Ornithological  Section  of  the  L.N.H.S. 

A.  Brown,  Secretary. 

January  31st,  1019. 


REPORT  OF  BOTANICAL  SECTION. 

During  the  year  three  sectional  meetings  have  been  held  on  the 
undermentioned  dates  :■ — 

March  19th. — Discussion,  “  Critical  Grasses  of  the  London  Dis¬ 
trict,”  introduced  by  L.  B.  Hall,  F.L.S. 

September  24th. — Exhibits,  Records,  and  Communications. 

November  26th. — Exhibition  and  discussion,  “  The  Genus  Poly¬ 
gala,”  introduced  by  R.  W.  Robbins. 

The  two  meetings  fixed  for  February  19th  and  July  18th,  respec¬ 
tively,  fell  through. 

The  Section  was  also  responsible  for  an  excellent  lecture  on  October 
1st,  before  the  Society,  on  “  Lichens,”  by  Mr.  R.  Paulson,  F.L.S. 

No  excursion  took  place  during  the  year. 

The  Section  and  the  Society  generally  have  suffered  a  grievous  and 
irreparable  loss  through  the  death  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Nicholson.  For  the 
last  few  years  his  health  has  been  such  as  to  preclude  any  sustained 
botanical  work,  but  we  bad  all  hoped  until  the  last  that  he  would  be 
spared  to  us  for  some  time  to  come.  Only  those  who  came  into 
intimate  association  with  him  know  the  immense  amount  of  quiet 
painstaking  work  performed  by  him  on  behalf  of  the  Society  in  record¬ 
ing,  in  perfecting  the  Herbarium,  and  in  numberless  other  ways.  His 
kindly  personality  will  be  keenly  missed  by  all  of  us,  and  his  many 
friends  will  always  hold  him  in  affectionate  remembrance. 

As  regards  the  northern  portion  of  our  area  the  sad  news  above 
mentioned  makes  it  obvious  that  very  little  additional  recording  has 
been  accomplished  during  the  year. 

The  new  records  for  the  southern  portion,  that  have  come  to  hand 
and  been  dealt  with,  include  no  rare  species.  Mr.  L.  J.  Tremayne  has 
rendered  useful  service  in  filling  up  gaps  with  lists  of  more  or  less 
common  species,  observed  by  him  in  his  tramps  in  the  outer  suburbs, 
etc.;  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Robbins  has  compiled  records  of  plants  observed 
round  about  Limpsfield.  Our  records  would  rapidly  become  more 
complete  if  other  members  Avould  follow  these  excellent  examples, 
sending  specimens  to  our  recorders  whenever  possible,  especially  of  the 
rarer  and  more  critical  species. 
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During  1918  26  new  species  were  added  to  the  Southern  District 
List,  the  most  noteworthy  being  the  following  : — 

Alchemilla  vulgaris,  Linn.  Galinsoga  parvi  flora,  Cav. 

Silaus  flavescens,  Bernh.  Marnibiutn  valgare,  Linn. 

Gnaplialium  sylvaticum,  Linn.  Orchis  pyramidalis,  Linn. 

Outside  the  Society’s  area  the  most  interesting  records  by  our 
members  have  been  Sali.v  pentandra,  Linn.,  discovered  by  Mrs.  C.  L. 
Wilde,  near  Tewkesbury,  in  September,  1918,  which,  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  G.  Claridge  Druce,  F.L.S.,  is  the  first  record  for  this  species  in 
Gloucestershire.  Mr.  L.  J.  Tremayne  records  Cladium  atari  sens,  Br., 
from  Swanborough  Lake,  Arundel  Park,  Sussex.  It  appears,  however, 
that  this  species  was  recorded  from  the  before-mentioned  station  in 
1875,  by  Rev.  J.  Fraser,  and  is  known  to  have  been  introduced.  (See 
“Journal  of  Botany,”  1901,  p.  419.)  It  is  of  some  interest  to  find 
that  the  species  has  persisted  there  for  at  least  43  years,  but  there  is  no 
record  of  C.  at  arise  us  as  a  native  of  Sussex.  Mr.  R.  W.  Robbins  has 
found  Osin  inula  regalis,  Linn.,  in  an  undoubtedly  wild  situation  in 
Surrey,  but  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  mention  the  exact  locality. 

R.  W.  Robbins,  Chairman. 

C.  L.  Wilde,  Secretary. 

November  18th,  1918. 


LEPIDOPTERA  SECTION— REPORT  FOR  1918. 

Owing  to  the  falling  off  in  the  number  of  members  at  the  meet¬ 
ings,  the  work  of  this  section  has  been  greatly  hampered  during  the 
year  under  review,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  special  effort  will  be 
made  by  members,  especially  those  resident  in  or  near  London,  to 
attend  the  meetings  more  regularly  in  the  ensuing  year.  The  war  has 
been  mainly  responsible,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  for  the  small 
attendance  at  our  meetings,  but  with  the  restoration  of  peace 
we  are  looking  forward  to  fuller  support  in  order  to  ensure  the  success¬ 
ful  working  of  this  Section. 

Exhibits. — Of  the  exhibits  the  following  are  noteworthy: — 

Dr.  Cockayne  exhibited  butterflies  from  the  north-east  corner  of 
Russian  Lapland,  comprising  Aporia  crataegi ,  Pieris  brassicae,  Pieris 
napi  var.  bryoniae,  Colias  palaeno  var.  lapponica,  Erebia  lappona,  Erebia 
disa,  Brentliis  freija,  Aphirape,  and  Pales  var.  optilete,  Theda  rubi,  and 
a  bred  series  of  Vanessa  urticae. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Mera  showed  preserved  larvie  of  Amphidasys  betularia, 
the  colour  of  which  had  been  influenced  by  the  food-plant,  those  that 
had  fed  on  blackthorn  and  beech  being  dark  brown,  whereas  those  that 
had  fed  on  sallow  were  green ;  also  a  series  of  Demas  corxyli  bred  from 
Epping  Forest  larvie,  in  several  examples  of  which  the  chocolate  bar 
on  the  upper  wings  was  so  pale  as  to  be  hardly  discernible. 

Mr.  V.  E.  Shaw  showed  an  example  of  Limenitis  sibylla  from  the 
New  Forest,  including  an  example  of  var.  nigra. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Bowman  exhibited  a  long  series  of  Cidaria  truncata  bred 
from  a  2  captured  in  June  of  last  year,  at  Horsley,  the  series  includ- 
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ing  third  and  fourth  broods,  which  emerged  in  October  and  December 
respectively.  In  these  two  broods,  the  yellow  forms,  which  the  second 
brood  produces,  were  entirely  absent,  and  the  examples  were  remarkable 
for  their  size,  being  mostly  as  large  as  the  original  wild  captured  $  ; 
also  an  almost  black  example  of  Cymatophora  octoyesima,  captured  at 
Chingford. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Williams  showed  aberrant  examples  of  Lycaena  coridon, 
including  vars.  synyraplia,  foideri ,  and  obsoleta,  also  a  nicely  striated  2 
underside  and  a  slate  coloured  $  from  Royston,  the  latter  being  a  very 
rare  form. 

Communications. — Some  interesting  notes  were  received  from  Mr. 
L.  B.  Prout  regarding  the  lepidoptera  he  had  met  with  this  season  in 
the  Godaiming  district,  and  called  forth  an  expression  of  appreciation 
from  the  members  of  the  Section  who  had  the  privilege  of  hearing 
them. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Prout’s  notes : — 

Xylina  soda.- — Two  hibernated  examples  taken  on  palings,  January 
15th. 

Hibernia  leucophaearia. — Two  examples  taken  on  January  15th. 
Abundant  throughout  February  in  interesting  variety. 

Hibernia  maryinana. — First  noticed  on  January  21st,  lasting  until 
the  end  of  March.  Some  male  examples  were  dark,  but  not 
of  the  extreme  infuscated  form. 

JSlyssia  liispidaria.- — Only  one  example  seen  on  February  27tb. 

Phiyalia  pedaria. —  Occurred  freely,  commencing  on  January  22nd. 

Anisopteryx  aescnlaria. — Appeared  on  March  1st,  but  scarce. 

Hibernia  nqncapraria. — One  seen  on  February  15th. 

Tephrosia  bhtortata. — In  fine  form  from  February  11th  until  well 
into  May,  though  scarce  and  mostly  worn  after  the  middle  of 
April. 

Anticlea  badiata. — First  appearance  on  March  15th. 

Xylocampa  areola. — First  appearance  on  March  16th. 

Brephos  parthenias. — First  appearance  on  March  21st,  and  after¬ 
wards  abundant. 

Euchloe  carda mines. — First  appearance  on  March  24th,  an  extremely 
early  date. 

Pachycnemia  liippocastanaria. — Abundant  on  March  22nd. 

Amphidasys  strataria. — An  example  taken  on  March  23rd. 

Vanessa  polychloros.- — Common  the  previous  year. 

The  sallows  produced  Taeniocampa  stabilis,  incerta,  munda,  yothica, 
pulvendenta ,  and  one  example  of  miniosa  on  March  20th  ;  also  hiber¬ 
nated  examples  of  Scopeloxoma  satellitia,  Cerastis  vaccinii,  and  Gonoptera 
libatrix. 

Geometra  papilionaria.  —Rather  scarce. 

Macroylossa  bumbyliformis. — Very  plentiful,  a  catch  of  29  having 
been  made  by  two  collectors  in  one  afternoon. 

Sesia  spheyiformis. — An  example  taken  at  buckthorn  bloom  ( Bham - 
uns  franyula),  on  June  12th,  together  with  Melanippe  liastata 
aud  the  “  Pyrale  ”  Ennychia  octomaculata. 

Nemeobins  lucina. — A  few  examples  seen. 
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Zygaena  trifolii. — First  seen  on  May  26th,  and  soon  became  very 
common.  One  or  two  fine  confluent  forms  taken. 

Palings  produced  tladena  dentina,  thalassina,  genistae,  Xylopluesia 
rurea,  Aplecta  nebalosa,  Xylina  soda. 

Thera  variata. — Fairly  common  among  spruce. 

T.  obeliscata. — Common  among  Scots  pine. 

Zonosoma  penduikaria,  porata,  and  punetaria. — Occur  freely. 

Z.  omicronaria. — Very  scarce  ;  maple  not  much  in  evidence. 
Asthena  luteata. — Rather  uncommon. 

Eupisteria  obliterata. — Common  wherever  alder  occurs. 

Tephrosia  crepuscnlaria. — Appeared  on  May  18th,  but  rather  scarce. 
T.  consonaria. — First  appeared  on  May  3rd,  but  scarce. 

T.  luridata, — Fairly  abundant. 

Boarmia  comortaria. — Appeared  on  May  17th  and  was  still  to  be 
found  in  the  middle  of  June— abundant. 

Epione  advenaria. — Common  among  bilberry  and  also  in  some 
woods,  where  it  affects  one  of  the  alternative  food-plants. 
Melanigge  hastata. — Not  uncommon. 

Reports. — Mr.  Newman  reported  that  in  certain  lanes  in  North 
Kent,  where  in  previous  years  he  had  taken  numbers  of  larvae  of 
Lasiocampa  quercifolia,  they  were  scarce  this  year.  In  one  lane,  how¬ 
ever,  in  contrast,  he  had  to  record  the  taking  of  no  fewer  than  84  larvae 
in  a  short  space  of  time. 

R.  T.  Bowman,  Secretary. 

February  4th,  1919. 


REPORT  OF  PLANT  GALL  SECTION,  1918. 

During  the  year  1918  a  considerable  number  of  records  have  been 
made  in  reference  to  the  distribution  of  Plant  Galls  in  the  Society's 
district.  Mr.  L.  J.  Tremayne  has  given  special  attention  to  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  commoner  species,  and  has  sent  in  a  large  number  of 
notes  with  localities  of  species  observed. 

The  following  species,  which  are  not  mentioned  in  Swauton’s 
“British  Plant  Galls,”  are  worth  special  note: — 

On  Radicula  amphibia,  Druce. 

Contarinia  nasturtii,  Kieff. 

Flower  swollen,  ovid.  Near  Richmond,  Surrey,  June  24th, 
1918,  L.B.H.  Given  by  Houard  as  occurring  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  on  R.  palustris  and  R.  sylvestris,  but  not  mentioned  on 
R.  amphibia.  Given  by  Carpenter  as  occurring  in  Britain 
on  Brassica  rapa. 

On  Stellaria  holostea,  L. 

Perrisia  silvicola,  Kieff.  (Houard  2311.) 

Larvae  in  pouch  formed  by  two  terminal  leaves  of  shoot. 
Whitchurch,  Middlesex,  September  22nd,  1917,  L.B.H. 
Record  for  the  North  of  England  by  Bagnall  and  Harrison, 
published  May,  1918,  as  new  to  Britain  on  this  host  plant. 

On  Medicago  lupulina,  L. 

Perrisia  lupulinae,  Kieff.  (Houard  3507.) 
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Globular  axillary  gall.  Amberley,  etc.,  West  Sussex,  June 
27th,  1917,  L.B.H.  Record  for  Durham  published  by 
Bagnall  and  Harrison,  in  May,  1918.  Mr.  Burkill  has 
found  the  same  species  forming  a  pouch  of  the  folded 
leaflet. 

On  Trifolium  repens,  L. 

Briophes  plicator,  Nal.,  var.  trifolii,  Nal.  (Houard  3560.) 

Flower  head  converted  into  a  bunch  of  diminutive  stalked 
leaves.  Broxbourne,  Herts,  July,  1909,  L.H.B. ;  Bosham, 
W.  Sussex,  August,  1917.  Recorded  on  “Clovers”  in  the 
North  of  England,  by  Bagnall  and  Harrison.  Record  pub¬ 
lished  May,  1917. 

On  Pimpinella  saxifraga ,  L. 

Lasioptera  carophila,  F.  Loew.  (Houard  4448.) 

Larva?  in  swellings  at  base  of  umbel.  Biggin  Hill,  Kent,  Sep¬ 
tember  30th,  1917,  L.B.H.  Recorded  for  Durham  by 
Bagnall  and  Harrison,  in  May,  1918. 

On  Pop  ulus  tremnla,  L. 

Eriophyid.  (Houard  500.) 

Margin  of  leaf  inrolled,  wrinkled,  not  pilose.  Epping 
Forest,  Essex,  June,  1916,  J.  Ross  and  L.B.H. 

On  Populits  tremnla,  L. 

Harmandia  globuli,  Rubs.  Larvae  in  rounded  swellings,  usually 
bright  red,  on  upper  surface  of  leaves.  This  gall  resembles 
small  examples  of  the  common  H.  treat  ulae,  but  differs  in 
having  much  thinner  walls,  is  less  rounded  in  section,  and 
forms  a  much  blunter  angle  where  it  joins  the  leaf  blade. 
Winchmore  Hill,  Middlesex,  July,  1917,  also  in  Surrey, 
Herts,  and  Sussex,  L.B.H.  Recorded  by  Houard  for 
“Europe  totale,”  but  I  cannot  trace  any  previous  record 
for  Britain.  It  is  frequent  in  the  London  district,  but  has 
probably  been  overlooked  owing  to  its  resemblance  to  H. 
tremulae. 

L.  B.  Hall. 

November,  1918. 


CHINGFORD  BRANCH— REPORT  FOR  1918. 

There  has  again  been  a  small  increase  in  the  local  membership  and, 
notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  war  conditions,  the  general  interest 
in  the  branch  has  been  more  than  kept  up,  as  instanced  by  the  in¬ 
creased  average  attendances.  These  were  28-2  as  against  18-4  in  1917, 
or  more  than  50  per  cent,  better.  The  lowest  Avas  15  (on  a  very 
stormy  evening)  and  the  highest  60. 

There  were  nine  indoor  meetings,  at  which  the  following  lectures 
or  papers  were  given: — “Notes  on  some  Notable  Naturalists,”  by 
Canon  Russell ;  “  Moths  and  Butterflies,  Pupa?  and  Imagines,”  by  R. 
T.  Bowman ;  “  Some  rarer  breeding  birds,”  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Hanson  ; 
“  Our  Chingford  Forest,”  by  Mr.  J.  Ross;  “Nature  Notes  in  Epping 
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Forest/’  by  Mr.  Hugh  Main  ;  “  Rambles  in  the  Alps  and  Jura,”  by  Mr. 
E.  Samuelson  ;  “  The  larger  Fungi  of  Epping  Forest,”  by  Mr.  F.  G. 
Gould  :  “  Insect  transmitters  of  disease,”  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Bacot ;  “  Some 
Ornithological  Notes  by  an  amateur,”  by  Mr.  S.  Austin. 

The  Chairman  of  the  branch  is  the  Rev.  Canon  Russell,  M.A.,  and 
the  Secretary,  E.  Samuelson,  39,  The  Ridgeway,  Chingford,  E.  4. 
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MIGRATION  AS  A  BIOLOGICAL  FUNCTION. 

By  Fredk.  J.  Stubbs. 

(Delivered  in  substance  before  tbe  Society,  May  7th,  1918.) 

When  approaching  the  subject  of  migration  two  things  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  or,  rather,  accepted  as  necessary  axioms,  not  to  be 
ignored  if  we  would  understand  this  great  function  of  life.  For  I  call 
migration  a  function.  It  is  more  than  a  mere  instinct  or  a  habit ;  it 
by  no  means  confined  to  birds;  and  its  influences  reach  the  life  of  all 
organisms,  animal  or  vegetable,  which  inhabit  the  earth.  The  first 
point  to  be  remembered  is  that  migration  as  a  study  should  not  be 
the  monopoly  of  the  ornithologist,  and  that  the  phenomenon  is  more 
intimately  bound  up  with  the  science  of  botany.  Tbe  second  point  is 
the  magnitude  of  the  process  of  migration,  so  far-reaching  that  it 
exceeds  in  importance  every  terrestrial  manifestation  with  tbe  excep¬ 
tion  of  life  itself. 

As  migration  is  based  on  plant  life  it  may  be  necessary  to  present 
a  short  sketch  of  one  or  two  facts  in  elementary  vegetable  physiology. 
If  one  asks  a  man  for  his  opinion  on  the  source  of  plant  food  he  is 
almost  certain  to  mention  the  soil,  and  to  omit  the  other  factors. 
Really,  of  the  four  prime  plant  needs,  soil  is  the  least  important,  and 
is  dispensed  with  by  tbe  many  rootless  aquatic  plants  which  exist  in 
the  sea  or  in  fresh  waters.  A  better  answer  would  substitute  for  the 
term  “  soil  ”  the  various  iv organic  substances  which  are  needed  by  the 
plant,  and  which  can  be  derived  only  from  the  earth,  and  then  only  in 
the  form  of  watery  solutions.  Water  is  thus  another  of  the  four 
essentials.  No  plant  can  develop  without  it,  and  in  a  frozen  land,  or 
in  a  perfectly  dry  desert,  either  sandy  or  rocky,  no  vegetable  can  live. 

But  the  most  important  of  plant  foods  is  derived  from  the  air. 
This  is  the  element  carbon,  the  basis  of  all  living  substances,  either 
animal  or  vegetable.  The  biologist,  occording  to  the  bias  given  by  his 
special  studies,  may  claim  the  prior  importance  of  oxygen,  or  of  hydro¬ 
gen,  or  of  nitrogen,  all  of  which  are  vital ;  yet  the  following  remarks 
will  show  why  I  believe  that  carbon  (and,  moreover,  the  carbon  of  the 
atmosphere  alone)  is  the  real  basis  of  life.  Carbon  is  present  in  the 
air  in  the  proportion  of  about  -04  per  cent.,  and  is  taken  up  by  plants 
through  the  stomata  of  the  leaves.  Submerged  aquatic  plants  have  no 
stomata,  but  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  without  violating  any  law,  I 
can  treat  all  plants  now  as  though  they  were  terrestrial.  Water  con¬ 
sists  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  (H  and  0  are  well-known  symbols  for 
these  elements),  while  atmospheric  carbon  is  in  the  form  of  carbon 
dioxide  (COJ. 

From  these  three  elements  are  built  up  the  carbohydrates — C,  H, 
and  0,  in  various  proportions — on  which  are  based  all  plant  tissues, 
and,  it  is  equally  important  to  remember,  all  animal  tissues  also.  The 
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animal  cannot  eat,  or  at  least  cannot  derive  nourishment  from,  any 
combination  of  lifeless  air,  water,  and  earth.  It  depends  entirely  for 
food  on  the  tissues  of  plants,  so  that  the  animal,  from  the  amoeba  to 
man,  is  a  sort  of  parasite  on  the  vegetable  world  ;  and  the  basis  of  all 
this  life  consists  of  the  carbon  making  its  way  through  the  micro¬ 
scopical  stomata  of  the  growing  plant.  The  green  leaf  is  thus  the 
veritable  cradle  of  life. 

The  fourth  requisite  of  the  growing  plant  is  a  force  so  great  and 
so  universal  that  it  may  be  mentioned  last  for  no  other  reason  than 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  confined  to  our  earth  alone.  I  refer  to  sunlight, 
without  which  no  plant  can  gather  carbon.  The  assimilation  of  this 
element  takes  place  only  in  the  actual  presence  of  sunlight.  Water, 
soil,  and  carbon  are  (we  can  say)  present  everywhere.  The  abundance 
or  poverty  of  vegetation  is  governed  only  by  the  amount  of  sunlight 
falling  on  that  particular  part  of  the  world. 

Solar  energy,  therefore,  can  now  be  mentioned  as  the  source  of  all 
life.  This  fact,  the  bare  statement  of  which  by  itself  may  seem  like  a 
fragment  of  unscientific  mysticism,  is  unquestionable,  and  it  ought 
really  to  be  the  foundation  stone  of  all  biological  science.  Too  often 
the  student  is  left  to  discover  it  for  himself,  and  may  perhaps  advance 
far  in  his  particular  field  without  divining  the  dependence  of  life  on  the 
sun.  Plants  store  solar  energy,  turning  it  into  potential  energy,  while 
animals  in  digesting  the  vegetable  tissues  change  it  into  the  kinetic 
energy  which  we  see  as  the  manifestation  of  animal  life.  Plants  hoard 
life,  animals  spend  it.  Are  we  to  be  credited  with  anything  in  return  ? 
Certainly;  for,  by  our  activities,  we  release  the  carbon,  returning  it  to 
the  atmosphere  to  be  again  used  by  the  plant.  Were  plants  ceaselessly 
growing,  and  were  no  carbon  being  returned  to  the  air  by  animals, 
life  must  come  to  an  end.  Remember  also  that  oxygen,  essential  to 
animals,  is  a  waste  product  of  plants,  and  is  evolved  copiously  in  sun¬ 
light.  Each  of  us,  plant  and  animal,  thus  lives  on  the  waste  products 
of  the  other,  a  “balance  of  life”  beautifully  illustrated  in  a  good 
aquarium,  which  may  be  sealed  from  the  air  and  yet  remain  full  of 
vigorous  life  for  year  after  year  if  allowed  to  gather  the  energy  poured 
out  by  the  sun. 

A  little  thought  will  show  that  the  amount  of  sunlight  reaching  all 
parts  of  the  earth  outside  the  tropics  varies  according  to  the  season. 
At  the  North  Pole  there  is  sunlight  for  half  the  year,  and  darkness 
during  the  remaining  six  months.  In  England  the  conditions  are  not 
changed  to  this  extreme,  but  we  get  (say)  eight  hours  sunlight  each 
day  in  winter,  and  sixteen  in  summer.  Experience  of  aquaria  teaches 
us  that  a  certain  amount  of  plant  life  is  necessary  to  support  a  certain 
fixed  amount  of  animal  life.  This  is  equally  true  for  a  country  or  a 
hemisphere.  Those  parts  within  the  Arctic  Circle  where  the  tempera¬ 
ture  rises  above  freezing  point  (thus  releasing  the  water)  are  covered 
in  summer  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  tirelessly  gathering  the  carbon 
from  the  air,  ceaselessly  evolving  the  oxygen  so  necessary  to  ourselves. 
In  order  that  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  life  may  be  crowded  into 
the  earth,  in  order  that  the  last  fraction  of  solar  energy  may  be 
captured,  it  is  essential  that  the  carbon  stored  by  these  Arctic  plants 
be  returned  to  the  air. 
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Lo  a  large  extent  this  work  is  accomplished  by  insects  and  other 
lowly  organisms  which  die  down  like  the  plants  at  the  approach  of 
the  dark  winter.  In  the  same  way,  but  not  in  so  marked  a  form,  this 
process  of  summer  life  and  winter  sleep  obtains  in  temperate  lands 
also,  the  contrast  varying  according  to  latitude.  Clearly  a  summer 
woodland  or  meadow  can  support  more  life  than  the  same  area  in 
winter.  Co-ordinated  hibernation  by  plant  and  animal  might  be 
deemed  sufficient  to  maintain  the  balance  of  life  until  we  study  the 
danger  of  plants  allowing  their  stored  carbon  to  become  locked  up  in 
the  soil  as  peat  or  as  coal.  It  is  probable  that  these  deposits  of  carbon, 
the  proper  place  for  which  is  in  the  atmosphere,  indicate  great  catas¬ 
trophes  to  animal  life  in  distant  epochs. 

lor  the  balance  of  life  on  the  earth  to  be  maintained,  and  for  the 
support  of  the  greatest  quantity  of  organic  life,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  highly  locomotive  form  of  animal  life  flowing  twice  yearly  from 
hemisphere  to  hemisphere.  The  whole  of  the  animal  population  need 
not  move.  A  part  may  hibernate;  another  part,  in  the  Tropics,  may 
be  able  to  exist  without  change  throughout  the  year;  even  such 
animals  as  the  fox  or  the  pike  are  compelled  in  temperate  lands  to  con¬ 
fine  their  periods  of  energy  in  relation  to  seasonal  sunlight.  But  a 
certain  proportion  of  carbon-releasing  life  does  actually  pass  like  a 
great  tide  from  Pole  to  Pole,  in  pursuit  of  the  sun.  Ornithologists 
need  not  be  reminded  of  such  birds  as  the  knot  or  curlew  sandpiper, 
breeding  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  migrating  to  the  Antarctic  circle  in 
autumn.  There  are  the  real  migrants — the  eu-migrants,  to  adopt  a 
term  already  used  in  a  somewhat  different  sense. 

let  these  are  not  the  only  animals  that  move  according  to  season, 
and  a  vast  host  of  birds,  mammals,  fishes,  and  even  insects  ebb  and 
flow  each  spring  and  autumn  for  distances  that  are  to  be  measured  in 
scores  or  in  thousands  of  miles.  We  are  apt  to  view  the  swallow  or 
the  cuckoo  as  the  chief  migrants.  Really  every  bird  in  England 
(pheasant,  grouse,  rock-dove,  sparrow,  and  one  or  two  other  exceptions 
are  hardly  worth  mentioning)  travels  towards  the  north  in  spring  and 
towards  the  south  in  autumn.  Try  to  estimate  the  actual  weight  in 
tons  of  this  equinoctial  flood  of  highly  organised  flesh  and  blood.  It 
must  be  reckoned,  for  our  islands  alone,  in  millions  of  tons.  For 
example,  in  1893  Professor  A.  Newton  made  an  estimate  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  puffins  present  at  a  single  breeding  station  in  the  Hebrides. 
The  result  was  3,000,000  birds,  a  total  of  almost  exactly  one  thousand 
tons.  Add  to  this  the  many  other  puffin  colonies,  the  great  congrega¬ 
tions  of  such  breeding  migrants  as  gulls,  auks,  plovers,  or  ducks  ;  the 
total  number  of  swallows,  cuckoos,  and  other  summer  migrants, 
together  with  the  millions  ot  so-called  “native”  robins  or  thrushes. 
Should  not  the  estimate  in  tons  reach  seven  figures  ?  Year  by  year, 
we  note  with  sorrow,  many  of  these  migrants  decrease  in  numbers. 
Ihe  old  accounts  of  the  hordes  of  wild  fowl  coming  each  spring  to  the 
marshlands  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  beyond  belief  to  one  who  has  not 
studied  the  changes  in  the  face  of  England  during  the  past  few 
centuries.  Man  has  all  but  exterminated  the  migrant  whales  and 
seals  of  our  own  seas  ;  the  bison  as  migrant  has  ceased  to  exist  in 
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America.  The  mammoth,  migrant  of  earlier  days,  died  out  for  some 
reason  unknown,  although  the  event  was  doubtless  connected  with  an 
alteration  in  the  course  or  duration  of  the  seasons  in  Europe. 

The  migrant  is  a  specialised  animal,  and  therefore  in  danger  of 
extermination.  Take,  for  example,  the  swallow,  which  lives  only  by 
wintering  in  Africa,  yet  owes  its  structure  to  the  insects  swarming  in 
an  English  summer.  If  mankind  progresses,  all  our  country  will  be 
cultivated  to  the  last  possible  inch.  We  shall  by  then,  no  doubt,  have 
solved  the  problem  of  insect  pests,  and  no  plants  will  be  allowed  to 
become  metamorphosed  into  the  flies  or  beetles  which  form  the  support 
of  insectivorous  birds.  What  then  will  happen  to  the  swallow  ?  What 
will  be  the  fate  of  a  hundred  species  almost  similarly  placed  ?  I  find 
it  difficult,  under  such  circumstances,  to  foresee  anything  except 
sudden  extermination. 

In  the  fateful  year  of  1914  one  date  stands  out  as  a  warning  to 
those  who  believe  so  fondly  in  the  permanence  of  the  human  race,  and 
I  would  like  to  discuss  it  in  connection  with  migration  and  the  fate  of 
empires.  The  date  was  the  first  of  September,  for  then,  in  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Zoo,  died  a  female  passenger  pigeon  ( Ectojiistes  mir/ratovius) 
which  had  passed  the  previous  fourteen  years  in  captivity.  It  was  the 
last  survivor  of  its  race,  and  the  species  is  now  to  be  classed  with  the 
great  auk,  the  dodo,  and  the  pterodactyl.  Within  the  memory  of  men 
stili  alive  the  passenger  pigeon  swarmed  by  the  million  in  American 
woodlands.  Alexander  Wilson  estimated  a  single  flock  to  consist  of 
2,300,000,000  birds.  In  1879  Brewster  described  a  breeding  colony  in 
Michigan.  It  covered  a  stretch  of  forest  thirty  miles  long  by  four 
broad,  every  tree  holding  some  nests,  many  being  filled  with  them. 
The  birds  arrived  one  spring  day  in  a  compact  flock,  five  miles  by  one 
in  extent ;  and  from  this  colony,  in  that  year,  a  single  hunter  managed 
to  kill  or  capture  some  millions  of  pigeons.  There  were  other  great 
breeding  grounds  also,  but  to-day  all  are  empty. 

The  passenger  pigeon  was  alert,  strong,  swift  of  wing,  fecund  to  a 
high  degree.  In  a  way  it  might  have  been  viewed  as  the  apotheosis 
of  avian  structure,  safe,  if  any  bird  is  safe,  from  the  attacks  of  enemies. 
Many  years  ago,  when  the  species  was  noticed  to  be  diminishing  in 
numbers,  strict  laws  were  passed  both  in  the  States  and  in  Canada  for 
its  protection  ;  and  during  the  last  twenty  years  government  efforts 
were  directed  to  the  active  preservation  of  the  remnant  of  the  flocks  of 
past  years.  All  was  in  vain.  The  passenger  pigeon,  in  spite  of  its 
power,  has  slipped  out  of  tbe  life  of  the  world — a  sony  reward  for  its 
long  and  arduous  duties  as  migrant. 

For  the  migrant  is  essential  to  us,  as  necessary  to  our  life  as  is 
solar  energy  or  the  green  plant.  Nature  demands  always  a  creature  or 
a  set  of  creatures  which  must  undertake  the  work  of  swinging  annually 
around  the  globe  in  the  path  of  the  sun.  No  reward ;  except,  perhaps, 
the  power  of  flight,  or  other  means  of  locomotion.  The  rocks  are  full 
of  the  remains  of  flying  pterodactyls,  swift  fishes,  mammals  endowed 
with  endurance  in  travel,  all  beyond  doubt  the  ordained  migrants  of 
past  ages.  And  all  are  gone. 

The  bird,  too,  is  going.  We  have  already  noted  the  disappearance 
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of  the  wildfowl  of  English  marshes  now  turned  into  cornfields,  and 
speculated  on  the  fate  of  the  swallow  and  its  kind.  What  animal  is 
ready  to  take  the  place  of  the  bird?  Without  question  this  animal  is 
man,  already  holding  the  second  rank  as  migrant,  and  in  the  near 
future  to  exceed  the  labours  of  the  bird.  But,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  migration  is  by  proxy.  We  stay  at  home,  leaving 
the  transport  of  “  bottled  sunlight  ”  to  the  ships  which  carry  bread  or 
beef  from  sunnier  lands  to  be  reduced  to  their  elements  in  the  crowded 
cities  of  Europe  or  America.  Tbe  same  laws  which  govern  the  balance 
of  an  aquarium,  or  the  life  of  an  Arctic  marsh,  apply  to  modern  traffic 
in  foodstuffs.  Carbon  is  fixed  in  Australia  or  Canada,  to  be  released 
in  Europe,  again  carried  by  the  tides  of  the  atmosphere  to  be  shared 
amongst  the  vegetation  of  the  world. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Canada  is  mentioned,  and  this  suggests  that 
migration  need  not,  therefore,  be  north  and  south.  In  a  simpler  world, 
with  one  hemisphere  dark  while  the  other  was  light,  the  migrators 
current  would  be  always  northward  in  spring  and  southward  in 
autumn.  Differences  in  land  area,  in  the  annual  hours  of  sunlight 
falling  upon  the  two  hemispheres,  and  other  factors  have  all  tended  to 
divert  the  course  of  the  migratory  movement.  It  might  be  better, 
perhaps,  to  view  migration  as  the  periodic  invasion  of  centres  of  bio- 
genetic  intensity  ;  but,  as  I  shosv,  the  plants  need  not  be  eaten  on  the 
spot,  and  it  is  sufficient  for  the  welfare  of  the  life  of  the  globe  if  they 
are  reduced  to  their  elements  somewhere. 

To  me  this  problem  of  migration  is  an  awe-inspiring  phenomenon. 
I  feel  that  I  have  not  done  justice  to  its  importance,  and  can  only  trust 
that  my  remarks  may  lead  others  to  approach  the  subject  from  the 
same  direction.  In  the  “  Zoologist  ”  for  December,  1912  (4th  series  ; 
vol.  xvi.,  pp.  441-49),  I  attempted  to  crowd  my  ideas  into  a  short 
paper.  Shortly  afterwards  I  came  into  possession  of  a  pamphlet — 
Leqon  s nr  La  Statique  Chiniiqne  ties  Etres  Organises — by  Dumas,  which 
deals  in  a  most  lucid  manner  with  the  relations  between  plants  and 
animals  as  a  world  force  ;  and,  I  find,  in  1814,  a  larger  work  on  the 
same  subject  was  published  by  Dumas  and  Boussingault.  The  latter 
I  have  not  yet  seen,  but  do  not  expect  that  migration  entered  the 
minds  of  these  writers.  I  do  not  know  of  any  English  work  which 
deals  at  all  fully  with  the  cosmic  importance  of  the  green  plant,  and 
some  books  on  physiological  botany  dismiss  the  fact  in  a  few  words.* 
My  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  migration  is  more  extensive — 
an  excellent  bibliography,  by  the  way,  is  appended  to  Mr.  T.  A. 
Coward’s  “  Migration  of  Birds,”  Cambridge  Manuals  series — but  I 
have  not  yet  found  any  mention  of  the  atmospheric  connection  between 
plants  and  migration.  Several  ornithologists  have  ottered  more  or 
less  tentative  solutions  of  the  problem,  the  simplest  and  best  stating 
that  migration  is  merely  a  matter  of  food.  This  explanation,  of 
course,  omits  to  consider  the  value  of  migration  to  life  generally.  My 
opportunities  for  extended  study  have  been  but  slight  during  the  past 

*  I  find  a  note  of  a  paper  by  C.  Timiriazefif,  entitled  :  “  The  Cosmical 
Function  of  the  Green  Plant,”  in  the  Proc.  lion.  Soc.,  No.  485  (1903-4),  but  I 
have  not  yet  seen  it.  The  title  seems  very  interesting. 
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few  years,  and  I  need  not  mention  the  various  works  that  I  have  read 
or  re-read  in  the  light  of  this  theory  of  migration.  Some  have  been 
bird  books  ;  many  were  concerned  with  geology,  astronomy  (here  to  be 
mentioned  Chap.  xii.  in  Lubbock’s  “  Pre-historic  Times,”  with  its  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes),  ethnology,  trans-oceanic 
commerce,  and  so  forth. 

It  is,  I  should  think,  easy  to  be  wide  of  the  truth  in  so  ambitious  a 
theory  as  that  which  I  have  sketched  ;  but,  since  1912, 1  have  searched 
in  vain  for  any  destructive  set  of  observations,  and  would  be  glad  to 
think  that  others  were  eager  to  discover  the  flaws  in  my  reasoning. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  BIRDS  OF  EPPING  FOREST  FOR  1919. 

The  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Ornithological 
Section  on  the  Birds  of  Epping  Forest  is  appended.  The  prevailing 
war  conditions  have  continued  to  restrict  outdoor  observational  work 
and  necessitate  condensation  in  printing  this  report.  To  these 
conditions  must  aLo  be  attributed  the  lamentable  delay  in  the 
preparation  of  this  report,  thereby  unduly  postponing  the  issue  of  this 
Volume  of  Transactions,  which  the  Ornithological  Committee  greatly 
regret.  Happily  those  conditions  may  now  be  expected  to  disappear 
gradually,  and  it  is  hoped  more  support  may  be  received  in  the 
matter  of  records. 

It  has  been  decided  to  name  another  portion  of  the  Forest  which 
hitherto  has  presented  difficulty  in  identifying  for  recording  purposes, 
viz.  : — Warren  Plain.  The  area  referred  to  lies  between  Warren  Hill 
on  the  south,  Strawberry  Hill  on  the  north,  Warren  Road  and  Paul’s 
Nursery  on  the  east,  and  Epping  New  Road  on  the  west. 

Members  and  friends  are  invited  to  send  records  and  communica¬ 
tions  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  A.  Brown,  of  44, 
Ravensdale  Road,  Stamford  Hill,  N.  16. 


January  2nd. — Fieldfares,  20  to  30,  at  Oakhill,  Hale  End.  5th. — 
Ring  Doves  frequent  in  Chingford  Wood.  Redwings  between  the 
Robin  Hood  and  Warren  House — very  wild.  6th. — Fieldfares  still 
about  Oak  Hill.  Redwings  near  Grimston’s  Oak  and  Epping  New 
Road — wild  and  vocal.  In  Hill  Wood,  Chaffinches,  Great  and  Marsh 
Tits  feeding  among  leaves.  12th. — Flock  of  Ringdoves,  Fairmead. 
Most  of  the  field-rose  berries  have  now  been  eaten.  13th, — Two 
Herons,  Higham’s  Park  Lake.  A  flock  of  a  dozen  Redwings  basking 
in  the  sun  on  sheltered  side  of  bushes  in  Fairmead  (cold  N.W.  wind). 
They  were  feeding  desultorily  on  the  haws.  Small  flocks  of  Green¬ 
finches,  same  place  and  at  the  Warren,  feeding  on  hips.  Several 
small  flocks  of  Ringdoves  about  here  and  Long  Hills.  Greenfinches 
feeding  on  ground  in  Chingford  Wood.  Chaffinches  and  Tits  were 
noticed  to  be  in  fine  plumage.  A  dozen  Jays  seen  during  the  morning. 
19th. — Ringdoves  cooing  in  Chingford  Wood.  Great  Spotted  Wood¬ 
pecker — apparently  a  pair  prospecting  in  a  tree  with  nesting  hole. 
Drumming  heard  — also  “  chut  ”  note.  Five  species  of  Tits  seen  about 
Ludgate  Plain,  and  Tree  Creeper  near  Cuckoo  Brook.  Robins  singing. 
20th. — Redwings  on  Chingford  Plain — not  so  wild  as  previously. 
Also  a  few  seen  in  Fairmead,  and  2  Meadow  Pipits.  Green  Wood¬ 
pecker  “  yaffling  ”  by  Warren  House.  Tree  Creeper  and  Marsb  Tit, 
Great  Monk  Wood,  and  the  former  again  seen  at  Jack’s  Hill,  Theydon. 
21st. — Male  and  female  Barn  Owls  very  noisy  in  the  Sale,  Higham’s 
Park.  26th.  —  Redwings  in  Chingford  Wood  by  the  Plain;  Hen 
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Pheasant,  Cuckoo  Pits.  A  solitary  Moorhen  on  Connaught  Water — 
where  they  have  been  absent  of  late.  21th. — 6  Mallards  on  Connaught 
Water,  and  one  Moorhen.  Reed  Bunting  seen  at  High  Beach.  Two 
Bullfinches  by  Warren  House.  In  the  Alder  Clump  on  Fairmead,  2 
Tree  Creepers  seen  ;  also  a  number  of  Blue  Tics  feeding  on  the 
catkins;  also  Marsh  and  Cole  Tits.  Green  Woodpecker  calling  ;  Red¬ 
breasts  in  good  song  and  Great  Tit’s  “saw-sharpening”  note.  Song 
Thrush  singing  well  in  afternoon.  10  Jays  noted. 

February  2nd. — Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  watched  at  nesting 
site  near  Cuckoo  Brook.  It  drummed  25  times,  generally  at  regular 
intervals.  There  is  a  low  “  whinnying  ”  noise  when  bird  is  about  to 
alight.  A  party  of  10  Jays  in  2  elm  trees  in  field  by  Ludgate  Plain. 
Their  behaviour  was  very  curious  and  noisy.  Finally  the  party 
scattered,  leaving  one  behind  screaming  very  excitedly.  3rd.—  Great 
Spotted  Woodpecker  again  seen  at  same  spot,  apparently.  Drumming 
heard.  The  “  whinnying”  note  heard  when  one  bird  joined  the  other. 
Flock  of  Ringdoves  at  Cuckoo  Pits  cooing.  Another  pair  of  Great 
Spotted  Woodpeckers  observed  beyond  Blackbush  Plain — “chut”  note 
and  drumming  heard  ;  also  courting  antics  watched.  Wings  of  hen 
pheasant  found  near  Ludgate  Plain.  Sky  Larks  and  Song  Thrushes 
singing  in  Hawkwood.  Missel  Thrush  singing  well  at  3  p.m.  by 
Warren  Pond.  9tli. — Marsh  Tits  in  very  fine  plumage  in  Chingford 
Wood  ;  a  Heron  flying  over.  Two  Mallards  on  Connaught  Water. 
10th. — Long  Tailed  and  Cole  Tits  in  round  thicket.  Party  of  8  Gold¬ 
finches  seen  several  times  on  Fairmead  ;  one  in  song.  Treecreeper  in 
the  alder  clump.  A  large  flock  of  Starlings  were  feeding  here— also  a 
flock  of  about  30  Ringdoves.  A  Blue  Tit  noted  in  splendid  plumage. 
Redbreasts  were  either  paired  or  mating,  judging  by  their  antics. 
Jackdaws  with  Starlings  feeding  on  Chingford  Plain.  16th. — Blue, 
Great  and  Marsh  Tits  in  Chingford  Wood  and  at  Ludgate  Plain,  Long 
Tailed  Tits  and  Greenfinches  ;  also  the  Treecreeper  seen  here  twice. 
17th. — 7  Tufted  Ducks  (males  and  females)  and  one  Blackheaded  Gull 
on  the  Lake  in  Wanstead  Park.  Lesser  Redpolls  on  the  alders  by 
Higham’s  Park  Lake.  23rd.- — Small  flocks  of  Ringdoves  in  Chingford 
Wood.  Song  Thrush  singing  by  Bury  Wood  and  Hedgesparrow 
singing  on  Ludgate  Plain.  On  Fairmead  2  Goldfinches  seen,  one 
singing.  A  Nuthatch  was  watched  hammering  something  in  an  oak 
tree — it  returned  three  times  to  the  same  spot.  24th. — Song  Thrush, 
Chaffinch  and  Hedgesparrow  singing  at  Yardley  Hill.  A  pair  of 
Mallards  flushed  from  the  alder  pond  on  Fairmead.  Male  Bullfinch 
singing  at  the  same  spot.  Blue  and  Great  Tits  appear  to  have  paired. 

March  2nd. — Five  species  of  Tits  noted  in  Chingford  Wood  and  a 
Redwing  on  Fairmead.  3rd.— Long  Tailed  Tits,  Ludgate  Plain,  and  a 
Treecreeper  seen  by  the  Red  Path.  9th. — In  Chingford  Wood  parties 
of  Chaffinches  and  Greenfinches  feeding  on  ground.  All  species  of 
Tits  (5)  noted  near  Ludgate  Plain.  An  airship  passing  over  Chingford 
Wood  rather  low  down  caused  the  Ringdoves  to  fly  up,  Tawny  Owl 
flying  and  perching  in  the  same  place  at  12.50  p.m.  10th. — Five- 
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Tufted  Ducks— both  sexes — on  the  lake,  Wanstead  Park.  8  male 
Bullfinches  on  Whitehall  Plain  and  Yellow  Bunting  in  song  near  same 
place.  16th. — Greenfinches  in  fine  condition  in  Chingford  Wood 
uttering  “cheering  ”  note.  Great  Tit  watched  eating  hornbeam  seeds 
near  Almshouse  Plain,  and  Pied  Wagtail  noted  same  place.  Two 
Great  Spotted  Woodpeckers  watched  in  oak  by  Round  Thicket — the 
“  whinnying  ”  note  again  heard  when  birds  joined  each  other.  17th.— 
Yellow  Bunting  still  singing  behind  Bancroft’s  School.  18th. — Song 
Thrush’s  nest,  4  eggs,  Lord’s  Bushes.  19th. — Kestrel  seen,  Fairmead. 
Two  Mallards  and  male  Pheasant,  Jack’s  Hill.  22ml. — Blackbird’s 
nest,  4  eggs,  Lord’s  Bushes.  2  ini. — Chiflfchaff  singing,  Black  Bushes. 
Greenfinch  calling  in  Chingford  Wood.  2  Treecreepers  seen,  Wood¬ 
man’s  Glade,  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  “  drumming  ”  and  calling 
in  Chingford  Wood.  24tli. — A  flock  of  a  dozen  Ringdoves  in  Bury 
Wood — Long  Tailed  Tit  building  nest,  Yardley  Hill.  Yellow  Bunting 
and  Reed  Bunting  seen  same  place. 

April  4th. — Redstart  singing  in  the  Sale,  Highain  Park.  1th. — 
Showery.  Chingford  Plain,  eleven  Jackdaws,  one  with  prominent 
white  feathers  in  each  wing.  Hawk  Wood,  Chaffinches  and  Great 
Tits  calling,  Robin  and  Wren  singing  ;  also  two  Chift'chaffs  ;  Long¬ 
tailed,  Blue  and  Marsh  Tits,  and  a  Hedge  Sparrow  seen,  two  Jays 
flushed  and  a  green  Woodpecker  was  heard  yaffling.  A  Tawny  Owl 
was  seen.  Two  birds  of  prey,  probably  Sparrow  Hawks,  were  observed 
near  Hawksmouth  Farm.  On  Yardley  Hill,  a  Pied  Wagtail,  Reed 
Bunting  and  Yellow  Bunting  were  noted ;  also  some  Goldfinches 
feeding  on  the  thistle  heads.  Nests  of  the  Long-tailed  Tit  and 
Thrush  were  found  in  the  hedge.  In  Gilwell  Lane,  Greenfinches  were 
seen  and  Wood  Pigeons  heard.  Returning  by  lrardley  Hill  a  green 
Woodpecker  flew  off,  yaffting  loudly,  a  Kestrel  was  noticed  hovering 
and  the  song  of  the  \\  illow  Warbler  heard.  Several  Carrion  Crows 
were  noted  during  the  walk.  11th.- — Four  young  Thrushes  in  the  Sale, 
Higham’s  Park.  13th. — Very  large  gathering  of  Starlings  on  Ching¬ 
ford  Plain,  also  flock  of  Ring  Doves.  14th. — Tawny  Owls  seen  by 
Chingford  Wood  and  two  pellets  found  containing  bones  and  hair  of 
mouse  (?  species)  and  elytra  of  beetles.  Hawk  Wood,  not  much  song, 
Willow  Warbler  and  Chift’chaff  noted.  Two  Tawny  Owls  flushed  and 
pellets  found.  Bury  Wood,  about  a  dozen  Wood  Pigeons.  Yardley 
Hill,  male  and  female  Bullfinches  ;  Chingford  Wood,  many  Green¬ 
finches,  two  INI issel  Thrushes  noticed.  20tli. — Chiffchaff’s  nest  w'J,t 
3  eggs  in  the  Sale,  Higham’s  Park.  Cole  Tit  calling  in  Chingfoid 
Wood.  21st. — Hawfinch’s  nest  with  3  eggs  in  the  Sale,  Higham’s 
Park.  22nd. — Nightingale  singing  weakly  in  the  Sale,  Higham’s 
Park.  Swan  sitting  on  7  eggs,  Higham’s  Park.  23rd. — Kingfisher 
resting  at  Woodford.  24th. — Red-backed  Shrike’s  larder  in  Big  Hale 
End,  contents  :■ — 1  field  mouse  and  3  great  water  beetles.  25th. — 
Wryneck  by  side  of  road  between  Wake  Arms  and  Theydon  Bois.  (I 
have  never  seen  him  before  in  these  parts  though  I  knew  him  well  in 
W.  of  England. — H.C.P.)  27t.h. — Jay  seen,  Great  Monk  Wood. 
Willow  Warbler  singing  freely  in  Chingford  Wood  and  much  other 
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song  heard — thrushes,  blackbirds,  etc.  To  the  north  of  the  wood  by 
Ludgate  PJain,  two  Great  Spotted  Woodpeckers  seen  and  heard 
drumming  repeatedly  and  also  uttering  call  note.  A  Tree  Pipit 
singing  and  performing  on  Ludgate  Plain.  Male  Pheasant  calling  in 
Black  Bushes,  and  a  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  heard  here.  Feathers 
of  this  species  were  picked  up.  Two  Chiffchaffs  singing  in  Round 
Thicket.  Cuckoo  heard  calling  in  distance.  Lesser  Whitethroat  and 
Tree  Pipit  seen  and  heard  on  Fairmead  Plain.  A  male  Mallard  was 
flushed  from  the  Alder  Clump  Pond  on  the  Plain,  but  no  nest  could 
be  found.  In  Hill  Wood  a  Green  Woodpecker  “  yaffling  ”  and  2 
Nuthatches  seen  and  heard  uttering  two  types  of  note  ;  probably  both 
sexes  calling.  Marsh  Tit  and  a  Redstart  also  noted  at  High  Beach. 
Cole  Tit  and  Willow  Warbler  at  Loughton  Camp.  Male  Redstart 
near  Broad  Strood.  Lesser  Whitethroat  on  Old  Church  Plain.  In 
evening  Ring  Doves  were  coming  into  the  wood  to  roost  by  Almshouse 
Plain.  28th.- — -Swallows  hawking  over  Yardley  Hill,  and  Blackcaps 
and  Lesser  Whitethroat  singing.  Blackbirds  nest  with  young  in 
Gillwell  Lane.  Pied  Wagtail  at  Sewardstonebury.  Tawny  Owl 
roosting  in  holly  at  the  Cuckoo  Pits.  30th. — Wryneck  seen  by  the 
bridge  over  Ching  brook  in  Whitehall  Road. 

May  4th. — Swallows  and  Sand  Martins  over  Chingford  Plain,  Jay 
and  Redstart  Fairmead  Bottom.  Identified  on  walk  from  Chingford 
to  Wake  Arms  by  way  of  Magpie  Hill,  Strawberry  Hill,  Black  Bushes, 
Little  and  Great  Monk  Woods— Cuckoo,  Nightingale,  Blackcap, 
Bullfinch,  Wood  Warbler,  Chifl'chaff,  Willow  Warbler,  Whitethroat, 
Lesser  Whitethroat,  Tree  Pipit,  and  Green  Woodpecker.  In  Chingford 
Wood  a  number  of  Rooks  in  trees  by  edge  of  Plain.  Male  Redstart 
singing,  Ludgate  Plain.  Wood  Warbler  singing  by  Cuckoo  Brook, 
and  another  near  Bury  Road.  Five  Nightingales  singing  by 
Connaught  Water.  Green  Woodpecker,  “yaffled,”  and  Great  Spotted 
Woodpecker  seen  by  Grimston’s  Oak.  5th. — Long-tailed  Tit  nesting 
in  Hawk  Wood  and  Blackcap  singing.  Two  .Nightingales  singing, 
also  Common  Whitethroat  and  Yellow  Bunting  on  Yardley  Hill. 
Swallows  and  House  Martins  over  pond  on  Fairmead  and  Connaught 
Water.  Blackcap  singing,  Chingford  Wood,  and  Nightingale,  Round 
Thicket.  8th. — Nightingale  singing  near  Connaught  Water.  11th. — 
Wood  Warbler  singing  near  Bancroft’s  School.  Several  Jays,  Black 
Bushes.  Several  Jays  and  Redstarts,  Fairmead  Bottom.  Swift, 
‘jJhingford  Plain.  Male  Redstart,  Willow  Warbler,  Whitethroat, 
Blackcap,  and  Nightingale  on  Ludgate  Plain.  Great  Spotted  Wood¬ 
pecker  near  Cuckoo  Brook  and  again  by  Ludgate  Plain.  12th. — 
Jackdaws  feeding  on  Chingford  Plain.  Heard  and  saw  Garden  War¬ 
bler  by  Red  Path  and  heard  3  Nightingales.  On  Warren  Plain  saw 
a  male  Whinchat — had  good  views  of  the  bird  and  beard  the  note  (S.A.). 
A  pair  of  Red-backed  Shrikes  in  the  same  place,  to  the  south  of 
Strawberry  Hill.  A  male  Redstart  seen  and  heard  in  Hill  Wood. 
Several  common  and  lesser  Whitethroats  heard  during  the  week. 
Nightingales  singing  on  Fairmead  and  Magpie  Hill,  8  Carrion  crows 
and  6  Jays  seen.  Tree  Creepers  seen  in  oaks  opposite  Chingford 
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Hotel.  Swan  sitting  on  nest,  Warren  Pond.  Bubble  note  of 
Cuckoo  heard,  Ludgate  Plain.  Garden  Warbler  singing  in  Black 
Bushes  and  again  on  Fairmead  Plain.  Pied  Wagtail  at  High  Beach. 
loth. — Wood  Warbler  singing  near  Buckhurst  Hill  Church.  18th. — 
Tawny  Owl  seen  Honey  Lane  Quarters.  20th. — Lapwing  heard 
Rifle  Range,  Woodridden.  22nd. — Four  Wood  Warblers  singing  near 
Wake  Arms.  Jackdaws  and  Rooks  on  Chingford  Plain.  Great 
Spotted  Woodpecker  seen  and  heard  by  Grimston’s  Oak.  Green 
Woodpecker  seen  in  Hill  Wood — its  movements  appear  to  be  more 
leisurely  than  the  Great  Spotted.  Five  Swifts  flying  over  Bury  Road. 
25th. — Turtle  Dove  and  two  Wood  Warblers,  Long  Running.  Moor¬ 
hen  and  male  Nightjar,  Great  Monk  Wood.  Three  Wood  Warblers 
singing  near  Wake  Arms.  Starlings  and  Sparrows  busy  feeding  on 
the  great  quantity  of  larvae  now  about  the  woods.  26th. — Rooks  and 
Jackdaws  on  top  of  tree  near  Ludgate  Plain,  feeding  on  larvae  (?). 
Turtle  Dove  near  Blackbush  Plain.  Wood  Warbler  between  High 
Beach  Church  and  Hill  Wood.  During  the  month  a  pair  of  Lesser 
Redpolls  were  repeatedly  seen  at  Woodford,  where  they  were  most 
probably  nesting,  although  the  nest  was  not  located. 

June  1st. — Long  Running,  two  Wood  Warblers,  several  Jays,  and 
two  Nightjars,  male  and  female.  Great  Monk  Wood,  Lesser  Redpoll 
heard.  Broad  Strood,  Blackcap  heard.  2nd. — Numbers  of  Rooks  and 
Jackdaws  in  Chingford  Wood.  Blackcap,  Garden  Warbler,  and 
Nightingale  heard  on  Ludgate  Plain.  Mallard  and  7  young  on 
neighbouring  pond.  7th. — Fine  evening.  Several  Skylarks  singing 
on  Chingford  Plain,  8.10  p.m.  Great  numbers  of  Starlings  in  Ching¬ 
ford  Wood,  apparently  feeding  on  the  quantities  of  larvae — the  trees 
being  badly  defoliated.  They  looked  like  birds  of  the  year.  Five 
Nightingales  heard  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake.  Also  one  Lesser 
and  several  Common  Whitethroat.  A  Garden  Warbler  heard.  Cuckoo 
heard  repeatedly,  also  Ring  Dove.  Larks  still  singing  at  9'45  on 
the  Plain.  8th. — Great  Monk  Wood,  young  Willow  Warblers,  White- 
throats,  male  Pheasant,  Tree  Pipit,  Lesser  Redpoll  heard ;  Nightjar’s 
egg  found  ;  it  was  gone  next  week.  Long  Running,  two  Green 
Woodpeckers.  Young  Great  Tits  being  fed  opposite  Chingford  Hotel. 
Swarms  of  young  Starlings  on  Whitehall  Plain.  Bubble  note  of 
Cuckoo,  Chigwell  Row  Recreation  Ground,  and  Pied  Wagtail  same 
place.  Tree  Pipit,  Common  Whitethroat,  Turtle  Dove,  and  Yellow 
Bunting  singing  in  Hainault  Forest.  9tli.— Male  Redstart  singing  by 
Grimston’s  Oak,  and  swarms  of  Starlings.  Flocks  of  Jackdaws  and 
Rooks  at  High  Beach.  15th.-—  Fine  and  sunny.  Flocks  of  Rooks  and 
Jackdaws  feeding  on  Chingford  Plain.  Larks  in  song.  Between 
Connaught  Water  and  Warren  House  both  Whitethroats  beard,  and  a 
party  of  young  Cole  Tits  with  parents  seen,  and  Nightingale  in  good 
song.  Willow  Warbler  feeding  young  on  Warren  Hill.  On  Warren 
Plain  a  Yellow  Bunting  singing,  also  2  Tree  Pipits  singing  and 
performing.  A  male  Red-backed  Shrike  seen  chasing  a  Jay,  and  the 
scolding  note  of  Nightingale  heard.  At  Strawberry  Hill  heard  Lesser 
Whitethroat  and  Nightingale.  A  family  of  young  Blue  Tits  in  Old 
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Church  Plain.  In  Ludgate  Plain,  Nightingale,  Garden  Warbler,  and 
Whitethroat  singing.  Inspected  nest  of  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker- 
near  Ludgate  Plain,  and  watched  the  young  bird  repeatedly  put  its 
head  out  of  the  hole — showing  the  large  red  patch  on  crown.  The 
parent  birds  heard  but  not  seen.  Heard  Turtle  and  Ring  Doves. 
Cuckoo  calling.  Large  numbers  of  Starlings  feeding  in  the  oak  trees 
by  Connaught  Lake.  Three  Jays  were  seen,  but  all  were  quite  silent. 
16th. — On  edge  of  Chingford  Plain  Jay  chased  young  bird,  which 
seemed  to  have  white  feathers  in  wing,  probably  chaffinch.  Young 
bird  settled  in  tree,  and  either  then  or  just  after  was  captured  by  Jay, 
which  settled  on  ground,  and  shook  and  battered  it ;  went  off  with  it 
in  beak,  apparently  dead.  Small  birds  much  agitated  ;  male  Blackcap 
appeared  on  bush.  Spent  an  hour  at  Woodpecker’s  nesting  hole  by 
Ludgate  Plain,  youngster  showed  himself  frequently,  and  parent  bird 
(or  birds)  thrice  settled  on  trunk  of  tree,  but  went  off  without  feeding 
him.  Showers  came  on  and  Tree-creeper  took  refuge  on  sheltered  side 
of  an  oak  where  it  remained  motionless  (J.R.).  2 2nd. — Great  Monk 

Wood,  Carrion  Crow,  several  Redstarts,  Tree  Pipit.  Broad  Strood,  Reed 
Bunting  heard.  Broomhill,  Bullfinch  heard.  Very  breezy.  Few 
Starlings  about.  Wren  singing.  Family  of  Hawfinches  feeding  on 
tops  of  oaks,  evidently  getting  larvae,  not  far  from  Connaught  Water. 
Redstarts  with  youngsters  near  Cuckoo  Brook.  29th. — Great  Monk 
Wood,  Carrion  Grow,  Tree  Pipit,  several  Redstarts.  Long  Running, 
Wood  Warbler  heard.  Broad  Strood,  Blackcap  heard.  30th. — Cuckoo 
heard  and  Redstart’s  note  frequent  near  Cuckoo  Brook. 

July  4th. — At  Warren  Hill,  a  pair  of  Red-backed  Shrikes  seen  and 
Yellow  Bunting  in  song.  Debden  Slade  male  Red-backed  Shrike  seen. 
6th. —  Great  Monk  Wood,  saw  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker,  Nightjar, 
Tree  Pipit,  Carrion  Crow,  Linnet.  Heard  Whitethroat,  Chiffchaff, 
Jay,  Yellow  Bunting.  9th. — Tit  notes  and  calls  more  plentiful  than 
for  some  time  in  Chingford  Wood,  both  Great  and  Blue  searching  oak 
trunks,  had  not  been  seen  doing  this  since  the  larva  plague  began. 
Blackcap  in  good  song.  Wren  song  frequent.  Yellowhammers 
singing  on  heath  near  Wake  Arms.  13th. — Low  call  of  Chiffchaff 
beard  at  Cuckoo  Pits — continued  for  some  time.  Also  Garden 
Warbler  singing  at  same  place.  21st. — Moorhens  seen  on  Cuckoo  Pit 
Ponds.  22nd. — On  Chingford  Plain  flocks  of  Rooks  and  Jackdaws, 
with  heads  to  wind,  which  was  very  high.  Swifts  and  Sand  Martins 
flying  over  Strawberry  Hill.  Common  Whitethroat  and  Tree  Pipit 
singing.  At  the  Cuckoo  Pits  a  Tawny  Owl  seen.  28th. — Great 
Spotted  Woodpecker,  two  heard  near  Fairmead,  one  seen  in  flight. 
Heard  again,  Hill  Wood,  where  Jays  were  numerous  and  more  noisy 
than  they  have  been  for  some  time. 

August  4th.- — Fine  morning.  By  Connaught  Water  two  Redstarts 
seen,  one  adult  female  and  one  young  bird.  Between  the  Lake  and 
the  Warren,  saw  one  adult  and  one  young  Nightingale.  Heard  Turtle 
Dove.  Watched  Marsh  Tit  devouring  eggs  (?lepidopterous)  deposited 
on  a  twig.  On  Warren  Plain  a  flock  of  Starlings  feeding  and  a 
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family  of  Red-Backed  Shrikes — two  adult  and  three  young  birds. 
Flushed  a  covey  of  Partridges — six  or  seven  birds.  By  the  Red  Path, 
saw  a  young  Red-Backed  Shrike.  Several  Redstarts  by  Buttonseed 
Corner  and  Magpie  Hill — mostly  young  birds.  Swallows  and  House 
Martins  hawking  over  Chingford  Plain.  Willow  Warblers  still 
singing.  25th. — Warm  and  sunny.  Forest  very  silent.  Saw  White- 
throat,  Great  and  Blue  Tits,  House  Martins.  Heard  alarm  notes  of 
Wren  and  Redstart.  During  the  month  a  pair  of  Magpies  were 
observed  upon  two  occasions  near  the  Owl  Inn,  Leppits  Hill. 

September  8th. — Very  wet  and  windy.  Hawk  Wood,  large  party 
of  Great  Tits,  no  other  species  with  them.  Chingford  Plain,  three 
Sand  Martins  and  plenty  of  Swallows.  Bury  Wood,  Wren.  Gilwell 
Lane,  nine  Blackbirds  flew  across,  flushed  covey  of  eight  partridges, 
and  the  noise  they  made  started  a  Tawny  Owl  hooting,  noon.  Bury 
Wood,  Kestrel  hovering,  Jay  beard.  22nd. — Kestrel  hovering  over  the 
Warren.  29th. —  A  Redbreast  sat  so  near  that  the  white  round  the  eye 
could  be  seen,  and  also  that  the  red  of  the  breast  extended  round  the 
beak. 

October  5th. — Treecreeper,  Cuckoo  Pits.  Swallows  and  Martins, 
Ranger’s  Road  and  Warren  Pond.  6th. — Moorhens,  Connaught  Water. 
Swrallows  and  Martins,  Fairmead.  Male  Wheatear,  also  near  Fair- 
mead.  13th. — Long-tailed  Tits,  Ludgate  Plain  and  near  Fairmead. 
20th. — Dull  and  drizzling.  Tawny  Owd  flying  near  Warren  House  and 
another  heard  calling  in  Debden  Slade.  Large  flock  of  Ringdoves, 
estimated  at  100,  over  Strawberry  Hill.  Flock  of  20  Fieldfares  flying 
over  Warren  Plain.  Eight  gulls  flying  east  over  Connaught  Water — 
appeared  to  be  Black-headed  gulls.  Redbreasts  singing ;  also 
Chaffinches.  A  Cole  Tit  heard  at  Strawberry  Hill.  26th. — Redbreasts 
in  good  song.  Several  Missel  Thrushes  seen  and  heard  singing — 
Nursery  Road,  Loughton. 

November  2nd. — Great  and  Blue  Tits  much  more  lively  in  Ching¬ 
ford  Wood.  A  Marsh  Tit  noted.  9th. — A  flock  of  about  30  Lesser 
Redpolls  observed  in  the  Birches  near  Wake  Arms.  23rd. — Song 
Thrushes  commencing  to  sing,  Chingford  Plain.  Green  Woodpecker 
seen  and  heard  Yardley  Hill.  24th.- — Song  Thrushes  singing, 
Whitehall  Plain,  and  Redwings  numerous  there.  Two  Swans  on  the 
Ching  Brook,  same  place.  A  Tree-creeper  seen.  30th. — Redwings 
still  about  Whitehall  Plain.  A  Bullfinch  identified,  same  place. 
During  the  month  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  seen  and  beard  in 
Wanstead  Park. 

December  1st. — Mild,  misty  and  drizzling.  A  male  Pochard  on 
Connaught  Water,  also  5  male  Mallards  and  5  female  Duck  (?  species), 
one  Moorhen.  On  Warren  Plain  2  or  3  hundred  Redwings — very 
wild  and  singing  a  great  deal.  Saw  male  Hawfinch,  also  a  number 
of  Starlings.  7th. — Party  of  Goldfinches  Yardley  Hill.  Tree-creeper, 
Long-tailed,  Coal,  Blue,  and  Great  Tits,  Gilwell  Lane.  21st. — Red- 
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wing  at  Whitehall  Plain  and  round  Connaught  Water.  Finches 
(?  species)  feeding  on  hornbeam  seeds  which  they  took  from  the  trees 
and  split  in  their  beaks.  26th. — Dry  and  fresh.  Near  King’s  Oak, 
High  Beach,  number  of  Rooks  were  assembling  at  4  p.m.,  the  birds 
arriving  from  several  directions.  They  have  been  noted  at  the  same 
place  before.  29th. — Dull,  mild,  high  west  wind.  A  Missel  Thrush 
singing  by  the  Warren  Pond.  A  party  of  Long-tailed  Tits  by 
Connaught  Water.  Number  of  Redwing  on  the  thorn  berries,  Warren 
Plain — very  wild — also  2  Reed  Buntings  seen  here.  Male  Goldfinch 
near  Warren  House. 

Wanstead  Park  Heronry.— Mr.  F.  F.  Mackenzie  reports  as 
follows: — I  don’t  think  there  was  anything  special  about  the  Heronry 
in  Wanstead  Park  during  the  year  1918.  The  Herons  seemed  much 
the  same  as  usual  and  the  nests  counted  numbered  56. 
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OBITUARY  NOTICES. 


Charles  Smith  Nicholson. 


The  Society  has  suffered  a  great  loss  by  the  death  of  C.  S.  Nichol¬ 
son,  who  passed  away  on  Armistice  day,  November,  1918.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  Society,  and  his 
wide  knowledge  of  plants  has  always  been  placed  freely  at  the  service 
of  any  who  desired  help  in  the  determination  of  critical  species.  His 
untiring  efforts  as  recorder  of  the  flowering  plants  of  the  district  is  a 
permanent  asset  to  the  work  of  the  Society.  From  time  to  time  he 
presented  the  Society  with  numerous  specimens  for  the  herbarium. 

By  his  will  he  leaves  to  the  Society  a  considerable  number  of 
valuable  botanical  and  ornithological  books,  a  large  collection  of  birds’ 
eggs  contained  in  three  cabinets,  also  a  very  fine  collection  of  dried 
plants  in  a  large  cabinet.  These  plants  are  nearly  all  of  his  owm  col¬ 
lecting,  and  their  quality  shows  a  knowledge  and  care  in  collecting  and 
preserving  that  has  not  often  been  equalled.  As  a  keen  botanist,  a 
generous  supporter  of  the  Society,  and,  to  many,  a  friend  who  can 
never  be  replaced,  C.  S.  Nicholson  will  always  be  remembered. 


David  MacIntosh. 


David  Macintosh  joined  the  Society  at  the  formation  of  the  Wood¬ 
ford  Branch,  and  although  one  of  the  youngest  members,  showed  a 
keen  interest  in  its  different  activities,  especially  in  recording  the  flora 
of  the  Forest  area  and  in  the  subject  of  rock  gardening. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  did  splendid  work  in  the 
Scouts  Defence  Corps,  gaining  a  special  certificate  of  appreciation 
from  General  Baaen-Powell  for  his  work. 

Later,  he  joined  the  Essex  Regiment  as  a  private,  and  was  killed 
in  action  on  August  8th,  1918,  the  first  day  of  the  Somme  offensive, 
at  the  age  of  19. 

His  death  has  been  a  great  loss  to  the  Society,  and  the  deep 
sympathy  of  its  members  will  go  out  to  his  family  in  its  bereavement. 


George  Brooks. 


George  Brooks  died  after  a  short  illness  brought  on  by  exposure  on 
the  occasion  of  his  final  Army  medical  examination  on  February  2nd, 
1918.  By  his  death  the  entomological  world  has  lost  an  ardent 
worker  of  the  modern  school  of  entomologists.  He  spent  many 
holidays  at  Wicken  Fen,  on  which  he  became  almost  an  authority,  and 
claimed  to  have  discovered  the  “  home  ”  of  Tcipinostola  hellmanni,  of 
which  species  he  made  a  special  study  in  regard  to  its  time  of  flight 
and  other  habits.  Latterly  he  did  good  work  in  the  Surrey  districts, 
and  at  our  meetings  showed  many  specimens  captured  around  Horsley. 
Those  who  knew  him  intimately  can  testify  to  his  unselfish  character 
and  geniality.  He  was  a  delightful  entomological  companion,  always 
ready  with  a  witty  remerk,  and  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  many 


friends. 
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L.  W.  NEWMAN,  f.e.s., 

BEXLEY,  KENT. 


My  noted  RELAXING  TINS,  relax  all  insects  perfectly 
also  keep  fresh  ones  in  limp  condition  for  weeks. 
Prices  -  3/6  Small,  5/6  Large,  Post  free. 

My  “TEXT  BOOK”  you  will  find  most  useful.  It 
gives  a  vast  amount  of  information  on  the  Macro- 
Lepidoptera.  Price  -  -  5/4-V  Post  Free. 

My  Leaflet  «  VALUABLE  HINTS,”  price  9d.  is  just 
what  you  want. 

1  CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH  ANY  KIND  OF  APPARATUS;  ALSO 
OVA,  LARV/E  AND  PUP£  OF  MANY  SPECIES. 

Price  List  issued  Five  or  Six  times  a  year.  Write  for  the  latest. 


WATKINS  &  DONCASTER, 

36,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.  1 . 

Naturalists  and  Manufacturers  of  Apparatus 
and  Cabinets  for  Collectors  of  Birds’  Eggs,  &c. 

Taxidermist’s  Companion,  i.e .,  a  Pocket  Leather  Case,  containing  all  requisite 
tools  for  skinning  birds,  &c.  Complete  15/-. 

Non-poisonous  Preservative  Soap,  1/-  per  tin.  Scalpels  1/8  each. 
Artificial  Eyes  of  all  kinds  kept  in  stock.  Scissors,  5/6  per  pair. 

Egg  Collectors’  Outfit,  with  Book  of  Instructions,  5/-. 

Climbing  Irons,  complete  with  straps,  12/-  per  pair. 

Metal  Blowpipes,  6d.  and  8d.  each.  Egg  Drills,  2d.,  to  1/8  each. 

All  Books  and  Publications  on  Oology  and  Entomology,  &c. 

For  prices  of  Cabinets,  and  Apparatus  for  Collectors  of  Plants,  Butterflies, 
Moths,  Beetles,  &c.,  see  our  General  Catalogue  80pp.,  which  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  Application. 

A  Special  List  of  Birds’  Eggs  in  Clutches  can  also  be  supplied. 

BIRDS,  ANIMALS,  FISHES,  &c.,  STUFFED  AND  MOUNTED  IN 
NATURAL  POSITIONS  BY  FIRST-CLASS  WORKMEN. 
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WORKS  ON  BRITISH  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


ZOOLOGY. 

Barrett,  C.  G. — The  Lepidoptera  of 
the  British  Islands.  In  11  vols. 
Vol.  I.,  Rhopalocera  ;  Vols  II.  to 
XI.,  Heteroceua,  8f  x  5$ 

Each  12s. 

Fowler,  (Canon)  W.W. — The  Coleop- 
tera  of  the  British  Islands.  In 

6  vols.,  8f  x5$.  £6  6s. 

Vol.  YI.  (Supplement).  By  Canon 
Fowler  and  H.  St.  J.  Donik- 
thorpe.  Separately,  21s. 

Edwards,  J.— The  Hemiptera  Ho- 
moptera  of  the  British  Islands. 
85x5$.  21s. 

Saunders,  E  —  TheHemiptera Hete- 
roptera  of  the  British  Islands. 
S|x5$.  21s. 

- The  Hymenoptera  Aculeata  of 

the  British  Isles.  8f  x5$.  21s. 

***  Large  paper  illustrated  editions 
of  the  above  works  are  issued.  Particu¬ 
lars  on  application. 

Buckton,  G.  B. — Monograph  of  the 
British  Cicadae  or  Tettigidae. 

With  82  Coloured  Plates,  illus¬ 
trating  about  250  Species.  2  vols. 
9x5$.  £3  3s. 

- Monograph  of  the  Membracidae. 

With  2  Structural  and  60  Coloured 
Plates,  illustrating  about  400 
Species.  11x8$.  Coloured,  £5  5s. 

Uncoloured,  £2  15s. 

Wilson,  0.  S. — The  Larvae  of  the 
British  Lepidoptera,  and  their 
Food  Plants.  With  Coloured 
Plates,  containing  over  400  Fig¬ 
ures.  10x65.  £3  3s. 

Pennington,  A.S.  British  Zoophytes. 

Hydroida,  Actinozoa,  and  Poly- 
zoa.  24  Plates.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Griffiths,  A.B. — The  Physiology  of 
the  Invertebrata.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated.  8vo.  15s. 

Lovell,  M.S. — The  Edible  Mollusca 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
with  Recipes  for  Cooking  them. 
12  Coloured  Plates.  7s.  6d. 


BOTANY. 

Fryer,  A.,  Evans,  A.  H.,  and  Bennett, 
A. — The  Potamogetons  (Pond- 
Weeds;  of  the  British  Isles. 

Descriptions  of  all  the  Species, 
Varieties,  and  Hybrids.  With  60 
Plates,  by  R.  Morgan  and  Miss 
M.  Smith.  12x9|. 

Coloured,  £5  5s.  Uncoloured,  £3  15s. 

Pearson,  W  H. — The  Hepaticae  of 
the  British  Isles,  in  2  vols..  With 
228  Plates.  95x65- 

Coloured,  £6  6s.  Uncoloured,  £4  10s. 

Hobkirk,  C.  P.— Synopsis  of  British 
Mosses,  containing  Descriptions 
of  the  Genera  and  Species,  with 
localities  of  the  rarer  ones.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s.  6d. 

Berkeley,  (Rev.)  M.  J. — Handbook 
of  British  Mosses.  With  Plates 
illustrating  over  150  Species.  8vo. 

Coloured,  15s.  Uncoloured,  12s. 

- Outlines  of  British  Fungology. 

With  Plates,  illustrating  over  170 
Species.  8vo.  Coloured,  15s. 

Uncoloured,  12s. 
Supplement,  by  W.  G.  Smith,  6s. 

Massee,  G.— British  Fungi,  Phyco- 
mycetes  and  Ustilagineae.  With 
8  Plates.  8vo.  6s.  6d. 


New  Edition,  containing  new  features. 
Illustrations  of  the  British  Flora. 

A  series  of  1,315  Wood  Engrav¬ 
ings,  with  dissections  of  British 
Plants.  Forming  an  illustrated 
companion  to  Bentham’s  and 
other  Floras.  Crown  8vo.,  pp. 
xvi.  +  338.  10s.  6d. 

Preceded  by  descriptions  of  the 
main  divisions  of  classification  with 
diagramatic  illustrations.  Many  syn¬ 
onyms  are  now  added  under  eaeh 
illustration,  together  with  the  English 
tiames  and  an  indication  of  the  colour 
of  the  flower. 

Handbook  of  the  British  Flora. 

A  description  of  the  flowering 
Plants  and  Ferns  indigenous  to 
or  naturalised  in  the  British  Isles. 
By  George  Bentham,  F.R.S. 
Edited  by  SirJ.D.  Hooker, F.R.S. 
Crown  8vo.,  pp.  lxxx.-f  584.  10/6 


L.  REEVE  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

6,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  2. 
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MICRO-OBJECTIVES. 


An  oil-immersion  objective  of  high  quality  is  absolutely  essential  for 
every  serious  worker  in  the  microscopical  world. 

There  is  no  objective  of  the  kind  to  rival  the 


jJj-inch  oil-immersion  objective,  when  a  lens  of 
the  highest  power  is  required  for  rapid  work.  Its 

exceptionally  long  working  distance 
and  immovable  front  lens  have  made  it 
the  favourite  with  the  busy  worker,  while  the 
superb  definition  (even  with  deep  eye-pieces)  and 
beautifully  crisp  image  that  it  gives  have  made  it 
a  favourite  with  everybody. 

WAR  PRICE  (including  oil  bottle  and  supply  of  oil)  ..  £8  :  5  :  O. 


Watson’s  }  inch  semi-apochromatic,  like  the  “Versalic,” 
combines  a  long  working  distance  (more  than  1mm)  with  a  flat  field  and 
superb  definition.  The  excellence  of  this  lens  has  been  realised  and 
appreciated  by  all  workers  ever  since  its  introduction. 

WAR  PRICE  .  £2:13:0. 


ABRIDGED  WAR  LIST  OF  MICROSCOPES  AND  ACCESSORIES 
is  now  ready.  Post  Free  upon  request. 

Catalogue  No.  3  (micro  objects)  has  been  reprinted.  Please  send  in  your 
request  for  a  copy. 


W.  WATSON  &  SONS,  LTD., 

313,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C.  1 . 


Works :  HIGH  BARNET,  HERTS. 
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SCIENTIFIC  BOOKS  &  SERIALS. 

JOHN  WHELUON  &  CO.  have  the  largest  stock  in  the 
country  of  Books  in  all  Departments  of  .Science  and 
Natural  History,  also  Transactions  and  Journals  of 
Learned  Societies,  etc.,  in  sets,  runs,  and  single  volumes  or 
numbers. 

LIBRARIES  OR  SMALL  PARCELS  PURCHASED. 

Special  Catalogues: — Botanical,  Zoological,  Ornithological, 
Entomological,  Geological,  Chemical,  General  Scientific,  Gardening, 
etc.,  2d.  each,  post  free. 

38  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  KINGSWAY,  LONDON,  W.C.2. 

Telephone  :  Gerrard  1412. 

If  you  appreciate  the  value  and  beauty  of  Bird  Life,  join 

The  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection 

of  Birds. 

President :  Chairman : 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  PORTLAND.  Mr.  MONTAGU  SHARPE. 

The  only  national  society  in  Great  Britain  for  the  Protection  and 
Preservation  of  Wild  Birds  from  the  collector,  the  birdcatcber,  the 
plume-dealer,  and  the  feathered  woman. 

In  War-time  it  is  striving  specially  to  prevent  ignorant  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  feathered  workers  on  the  land  who  alone  can  save  our 
food-crops  from  insect-plagues. 

Watchers  employed  to  guard  nesting-places  of  Rare  Birds. 


Prospectus,  leaflets,  and  Bird -Ally  postcards,  from  the 
Secretary,  R.S.P.B.,  23,  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  S.W.  i. 
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NEW  CABINETS  &  APPARATUS 

12,  20,  30,  40-DRAWER  INSECT  CABINETS  in  Polished 

Deal  or  Mahogany. 

Specifications  and  Prices  on  application. 


Polished  Deal  INSECT  CASES,  STORE  BOXES,  FOLDING  NETS, 
PINS,  COLLECTING  BOXES,  etc. 

WHITE  FOR  COMPLETE  LISTS  OF  SET  MACROLEPIDOPTERA ;  LARVLE 
AND  PUP.E,  AND  APPARATUS. 


Collections  Bought  and  Sold. 
LEONARD  TATCMELL,  f.z.s.,  f.e.s., 

Entomologist, 

43,  SPRATT  HALL  ROAD, 

: :  :  :  WANSTEAD,  E.  11. 


Business  by  correspondence  and  appointment  only. 
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I  HE  SOCIETY  is  an  amalgamation  of  the  City  of  London 
*  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society,  founded  in  1858, 
and  the  North  London  Natural  History  Society,  founded  in  1892. 

Meetings  are  held  on  the  First  and  Third  Tuesdays  in  each 
month,  in  Hall  20,  Salisbury  House,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C.  The 
meeting  room  is  open  from  6.80  p.m.  to  9.80  p.m.,  and  meetings 
commence  at  6.80  p.m.  punctually,  unless  other  arrangements  ate 
announced. 

' 

The  Chingford  Local  Branch  meets  at  the  Avenue  Cafe, 
opposite  Cbingford  Station,  at  8  p.m.,  on  the  First  Monday  in 
each  month. 

At  these  meetings  specimens  in  various  branches  of  Natural 
History  are  exhibited,  and  papers  on  various  subjects  are  read  and 
disoussed.  Visitors  are  cordially  welcomed  on  the  introduction  of  a 
member  of  the  Society. 

The  Minimum  Annual  Subscription  for  Members  is  5s.,  and 
for  Associates  2s.  6d.  Members  paying  a  Subscription  of  7s.  6d. 
receive  two  copies  of  the  Transactions  free ;  other  Members  can 
purchase  the  Transactions  at  half  the  published  price.  All  Sub¬ 
scriptions  become  due  on  January  1st.  Members  elected  after 
June  80th  pay  not  less  than  2s.  6d.  for  the  year  of  their  election. 

New  Members  and  Associates  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  2s.  6d. 

The  Subscription  is  fixed  at  as  moderate  a  sum  as  is  possible, 
consistent  with  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  Sooiety  and  its  work, 
in  order  that  all  may  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  offered. 
The  Society  therefore  looks  with  confidence  for  the  support  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  Natural  History. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 


R.  R.  ARCHER,  PRINTER,  35,  AVONDALE  SQUARE,  LONDON,  S.E.  1. 


» 


